’ The Quarryman’s Choice 


AIR HOSE 


ONE user reports 48-10 Air Hose 
free from leaks after more than 
six months service on a line that pre- 
viously required replacement at inter- 
vals of from three weeks to three 
months. Many users report equally 
remarkable records. 


Test your present air hose by making 
a service comparison with 48-10 Air 
Hose. 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway New York City 
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_ OTTUMWA BOX CAR LOADERS 
For Rock, Sand and Gravel, Lime, Cement | 


Box cars must be loaded. Hand loading will 
reduce your capacity and is very expensive. 


Ottumwa Loaders reduce expense 
Ottumwa Loaders increase capacity 


They are a real necessity. 


Ottumwa Conveyor Belt Box Car Loader 


Road building will open up to you an enor- 


mous market. Will you be prepared to get 
your share? 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 
must solve your problems. 


Write for information on Ottumwa Loaders 


MANUFACTURERs 
DITORWA. WOX CAR Loxpené conmoNy OTTUAWA OWA. 
sate BEST BOX CAR LOADERS 
UNLOADERS 
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Type “C” Box Side Frame 


Infinite care in designing, based upon an 
expert knowledge of pit and quarry require- 
ments has made the name “BUCHANAN” 
synonymous with crushers. They are all 
steel construction—with the exception of 
flywheels—hence have all the strength of 
steel. Buchanan equipment crushes with 
economy; delivers constant, large capacity 
of finished product. And there’s a size for 
every class of work. 


May we send you our Bulletin No. 10 con- 
taining the complete story of how Bu- 
chanan Crushers can serve you? 











C. G. Buchanan Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of crushing equip- 
ment and magnetic separators 


West Street Bldg. New York 
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What of the New Year? 


Views of Industrial Leaders, Regarding Pit and Quarry 
) Industries for 1921. 


JOHN RICE 


President, National Crushed Stone Assn., 
Easton, Pa. 


Being neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, the danger of invading 
the realms of clairvoyance is thor- 
oughly appreciated and experience has 
sadly taught that the prophecy of the 
summer does not invariably lie in the 
prophecy of the winter. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that for our industry the 
coming season bulks big. This im- 
pression may be born of hope and 
perhaps in this very thought lies a 
very significant and illuminating phil- 
osophy,—i. e., cheerfulness, confidence, 
and courage are always powerful 
factors in effecting the realization of 
our desires and will be particularly 
so during the next year. 

The roadbuilding program through- 
out the country, contemplating both 
new construction and maintenance, has 
obtained such an impetus since the war 
_ because of real need, that it does not 
seem conceivable that it will be 
checked or postponed. General railroad 
construction and maintenance have 
hot begun to keep pace with the coun- 
try’s development and needs, conse- 
quentiy it may be reasonably expected 
that the railroads will require more 
than has been current during the past 
few years. In addition to this, the 
building construction of the country in 
every department and ramification is 
Ditiably behind the necessities. 


The most dependable source of busi- 
ness, of course, may be expected from 
roadbuilding. ‘The railroad purchas- 
ing may be more keenly affected by 
financial stringency, both, in general, 
as affecting the nation and, in partic- 
ular, as affecting the railroads. It 
does not seem likely that building con- 
struction will proceed very rapidly un- 
til there is a revision of prices both of 
labor and material entering into same; 
but on the whole the prospects look 
very bright indeed for our industry 
and those which are allied to it. 


Perhaps the most important factor 
directly influencing a large volume of 
business will be the increased freight 
rates. It.is difficult, and in fact well 
nigh impossible, to hazard even a 
guess as to what effect the new scale 
of rates will have on volume. Of 
course, it goes without saying that a 
matter of 25c to 50c a ton will not stop 
any large portion of the work directly 
affected, and therefore the serious 
problem is whether the requi:ements 
will be supplied from present pits and 
quarries or whether there will be a 
rapid development of portable stone 
crushing plants where raw material is 
available, and also whether. there 
might be a letdown in specifications, 
permitting a slightly less suitable ma- 
terial to be used which may be pro- 
curable from local or nearby deposits. 
The old phrase “what the traffic will 
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bear”—once popular in railroad par- 
lance, later discredited, and now re- 
vived with the modified thought of 
“what the traffic can reasonably bear” 
—is just as significant and applicable 
to the materials of commerce as it is 
to transportation. 


Almost every line of business, ours 
excepted,—largely perhaps because less 
tempted—strove and struggled to get 
every dollar possible for their mer- 
chandise or labor. There was a very 
general thought—and perhaps a cor- 
rect one—that a dollar had lost its 
purchasing power and was worth only 
50c. At any rate, this was used indus- 
triously, without much understanding 
of the financial and economic princi- 
ples involved, to boost prices under all 
circumstances, and wherever any jus- 
tification, excuse, or power existed it 
was worked to the utmost. Perhaps in 
many instances what has seemed like 
unconscionable profiteering has merely 
been an effort to preserve a safe mar- 
gin, perhaps on the principle that “the 
Lord helps those that help themselves,” 
but certainly as the result of this self- 
help the “troughs” were pretty full of 
“snouts” and it looks a little bit as 
though there was considerable truth in 
the humorous sequel to the foregoing 
proverb, to the effect “but the Lord 
help the man caught helping himself 
here.” It would seem as though retri- 
bution has overtaken this spirit of ex- 
cessive profiteering, or however it may 
be labeled. ° 

‘Each industry seems to have follow- 
ed, or to be following, a course of de- 
pression in a way so systematic as 
though definitely regulated and it 
further seems as though the sequence 
of depression is in proportion to the 
intimacy of relation to individual hu- 
man need. In other words, the de- 
pression in business (not retail) 
seems first to affect articles of food, 
then articles of clothing, and then ar- 
ticles of more general and more re- 
mote use—the iron and steel business 


is just beginning to feel the pangs of 
hunger; — following the analogy, 
“whose turn is next?” 


There probably is greater security 
in reasonable prices and some sense of 
serviceable co-operation with the needs 
of the country, rather than the spirit of 
“Getting while the getting is good.” 
The most successful business plan, like 
everything else in life, lies in its har- 
mony with the scheme of things, and 
therefore the most important thing is 
to devote some time to the considera- 
tion of what this scheme of things 
really is, and, this ascertained to the 
best of one’s ability, to follow the im- 
pulses and intuition born of this light. 


However sentimental a note this may 
sound, it is nevertheless the most prac- 
tical common sense which can be ap- 
plied to business. It is believed that 
another year will bring great pros- 
perity to our industry if every one 
will make an effort to keep his feet on 
the ground, his head in the clouds, and 
his heart in the right place, which is 
simply symbolic of the thought pre 
viously expressed; so that the influ- 
ence may, like oil on the troubled wa- 
ters, smooth the white-capped waves 
now flashing on the sea of human af- 
fairs. 





CHARLES WARNER 


President, National Lime Association, 
Wilmington, Del. 


To determine with reasonable ac- 
curacy the business prospects of the 
future while in the midst cf a depres- 
sion, is always a hard problem for 
the business man. The important task 
of trying to make both ends meet ab- 
sorbs his attention and restricts his 
vision. 

At the moment we cannot shut our 
eyes to the present stagnation, but it 
is imperative to let our minds reflect 
without bias upon the experiences of 
the past and the prospects of the fu- 
ture. 

This is the second period of de 
pression since the signing of the 
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armistice in 1918. The winter of two 
years ago, 1918-1919, was in many re- 
spect: as bad as the present time but 
a great latent demand for goods and 
materials of all kinds, by the spring 
and summer of 1919 had started a busi- 
ness boom of tremendous proportions. 
This boom and inflation were so rapid 
and extended in so many lines that a 
quick reaction was inevitable. Twelve 
to fifteen months saw us on the down- 
ward trend again. Business has to 
move forward by a series of booms and 
panics, but our experiences of the past 
generation had not indicated such a 
rapid shifting to extremes as has de- 
veloped in the last two years, since the 
signing of the armistice. 


The great international convulsion 
attending the Napoleanic wars offers 
some .measure Of comparison. For 
upwards of twenty years following that 
great upheaval, Europe went through 
a series of rapid booms and panics. It 
is apparently a natural condition to 
expect. When any condition that 
flows through comparatively easy and 
long cycles of change is suddenly up- 
set by abnormal conditions such as the 
late war, the series of cycles, or pe- 
riods of change, have a tendency to 
Tun more rapidly and to greater ex- 
tremes, until by gradual steps the pen- 
dulum slows down to an easier gait. 


Here we are with a strong business 
depression, a period of extreme busi- 
hess activity and back again to another 
sharp depression, all within twenty- 
four months. This history and ex- 
perience teach us that a prompt re- 
bound is due within a very few 
month:. As a matter of fact for the 
best development of permanent pros- 
perity, we have to fear too quick and 
too sharp a rebound to extreme busi- 
hess activity. The next step forward 
should be a little more gradual and the 
next cvcle of business prosperity one 


of moderation making for increased 
length. 


In many lines during the past few 


months essential goods have been con- 
sumed, and wear and tear has been 
progressing in this country at'a more 
rapid rate than manufacturing. Gen- 
eral purchasing stopped many months 
ago where stoppage was temporarily 
possible. The continuous depletion of 
goods in service; the steady but quiet 
improvement in the average condition 
of the money market; and the drastic 
liquidation that has occurred in prices 
of many necessities have already 
largely laid the foundation for the next 
business boom. 


In-the construction field in most 
cases building continued actively into 
the fall period, due to the necessity of 
completing a large volume of work al- 
ready under way, in spite of abnormal 
inflation in many directions, during 
the year just closed. 


In most sections of the country we 
find for normal needs a very under- 
built condition, arising from subnor- 
mal construction of peace-time work 
during the past six years. In most 
sections of the country the architects’ 
boards are full of studies and plans 
for clients planning aggressive build- 
ing just as soon as their individual re- 
tarders are removed. 


In the lime industry, it seems to me, 
we have one point to bear in mind and 
two steps to follow. 

First as to the point,—the lime in- 
dustry has not been a profiteering in- 
dustry during the past few years. Per- 
haps in isolated cases manufacturers of 
lime products have made extraordinary 
profits where all the cards fell just 
right for some particular producer. 
But nearly all manufacturers, taking 
into account the prevailing market 
prices for the commodity, have ex- 
perienced the usual series of troubles, 
curtailing production and jumping ex- 
penses by car shortage, coal prices, la- 
bor inefficiency, etc., so that the profits 
made have been little, if any, above 
normal, and in most cases still inade- 
quate to return to the investor in lime 
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companies a safe net profit on the capi-. 
tal invested. 


Should a manufacturer, so fixed, re- 
duce his selling prices and assume 
commitments with customers on a 
new and lower price level, selling most 
of his product at a lower market for 
the longer part of the year, unless 
that manufacturer is absolutely sure 
that his main cost factors are com- 
ing down to stay down for the bet- 
ter part of the year? 


This is the condition affecting most 
lime manufacturers today. With the 
increase in freight rates there is no 
indication of delivered coal costs be- 
ing reduced and there is still a se- 
rious prospect that. contract coal will 
go higher when the spring contract- 
ing season rolls around. Labor, tem- 
porarily more efficient and more in- 
terested by the present slackness of 
business, is likely to resume its lax 
and inefficient attitude when the 
pendulum of prosperity swings up- 
ward. Very strong possibility of a 
shortage of labor before the spring of 
1921 is past, can be seen. 


A careful study of these swings from 
prosperity to depression and back 
again to prosperity during this after- 
war period, clearly shows the great 
hazard of reducing market prices on 
any seasonal or contract business, 
merely on the basis of a temporary and 
small reduction in some cost factors, or 
the expectation of such reduction. It 
is dangerous to the highest degree un- 
less the individual manufacturer of 
_ lime products is satisfied to speculate 
on the strong probability of running 
his business for the year 1921 at a loss. 
If a substantial reduction in the major 
cost factors actually develops and 
promises to continue for some time by 
reason of a continuance of depression 
for a much longer period than is ex- 
pected by the big business men of the 
country at this time, and when such a 
condition actually occurs and is as- 
sured, then and not until then, is the 


manufacturer of a moderately priced 
commodity justified in assuming the 
commitment of lower sales prices on 
his own output. 


The starting of the business boom 
is dependent upon improved monetary 
conditions, the liquidation in prices of 
outrageously inflated commodities and 
the re-establishment of a general feel- 
ing of confidence. Many of these con- 
ditions are already largely accomplish- 
ed, or in sight within the next month 
or two. It will not take price reduc. 
tions in normally priced commodities, 
manufactured with only a fair profit 
on the capital, to start the business 
boom. 


How can lime manufacturers pre 
pare for a scund business boom and 
encourage it at the psychological mo- 
ment, now almost here? 


First, get ready. Get your plants in 
order; get in shape to take care of busi- 
ness when it comes,—in planning and 
tuning up, reconstruction and | thor- 
ough overhauling, which can only be 
done at a time like this, in order to be 
prepared with adequate tonnage and 
prompt service when the business boom 
gets under way the next few months. 

Second, thoroughly and accurately 
instruct all of your sales forces, (and 
any men or women in your offices who 
have either personal or correspondence 
contact with your customers), in the 
true facts about the industry, so that 
they may understand them and pass 
the information on to the consumers. 
Send through these channels, the facts 
that fuel and labor are two of your 
biggest cost items, that there is no evi- 
dence at all that you can expect any 
permanent reduction in these two 
main cost factors. Explain the needs 
of a growing business in improvements 
and extension, that must be made of 
tentimes without much chance of it 
creasing the general profits of the busi- 
ness, for the purpose of taking care of 
the customers’ wants with better qual- 
ity and better service. Get before these 
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customers the facts as to the non- 
profiteering nature of the lime indus- 
try, ‘aking it by and large, because of 
certzin information that each manu- 


factirer of his own personal knowl-- 


edge can explain to his trade. Get be- 
fore your customers the general infor- 
mation regarding the present depres- 
sion, the very early prospects of the 
upward swing going to the other ex- 
tren:e, and that now is the time to buy 
for ‘he purpose of protecting the con- 
sumer for his supplies during the com- 
ing year and by this process moderat- 
ing ihe rapidity of the “spring rise.” 
These points and many others can 
be properly and effectively utilized by 
all the sales forces of the various lime 
mautfacturers of the country acting in 
a fair and honorable way to stabilize 
conditions and minimize both the ex- 
tremes of depression and prosperity. 
With the mind of the lime manu- 
facturer clearly on the non-profiteering 
aspect of his industry and on prepar- 
atious for the next boom, the foun- 
dations for which have been laid, we 
can expect to do our part fairly as in- 
dividual manufacturers both to our 
couniry and our own business. 





V. O. JOHNSTON 


President, National Association of Sand 
and Gravel Producers, Lincoln, II. 


During the war we suffered much— 
but bore our burdens as a matter of 
patriotism. After the war we pre- 
pared to do our full part in the neces- 
sary reconstruction period, and at the 
beginning of 1920 we were ready, our 
plants were in order and we faced an 
abnormial demand for our products 
with confidence of our ability to meet 
it.  osts of production were high but 
prices were such that, given a capacity 
Outpt over which to spread them, we 
felt sure of improving the condition of 
our sadly depleted treasuries. 

Our season was not more than well 
started, however, when the cold hand 
of the government began to throttle 
the life of our business. Orders, prior- 


ities and permits—in rapid succession, 

from Washington—sounded the death- 

knell of our hopes and we soon found > 
ourselves disfranchised and shorn of 

all transportation rights except those 

not desired by coal. The orders of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission—the 

baneful results of which are not even 

yet fully appraised by the nation— 
were conceived in ignorance of their 

ultimate effects, were issued with an 

assumption of authority never granted, 

and were stubbornly extended without 
real inquiry as to their necessity or 

results. Such-a perversion of govern- 
mental control, in favor of one indus- 
try (coal) and at the expense of many, 

such a departure from our national 

policy and fundamental law, seems in- 
credible in a democratic and justice- 
loving government, but the facts stare 

us in the face and admit of no other 

interpretation. The net results of this 
arbitrary curtailment of industry are 
beyond computation when the welfare 
of the country is considered, and as 
far as our business is concerned it has 
meant but little short of disaster. 


I am looking forward to 1921 as the 
year when this great wrong will be 
righted—the year when we, as well as 
coal and other industries, will be se- 
cured in our constitutional rights; 
when we may, on equal terms with all 
others, pursue our business freely and 
without jeopardy to our industrial 
life. I am confirmed in this convic- 
tion by many considerations, chief of 
which is that we are demanding noth- 
ing but justice—justice not only for 
ourselves but for many others whose 
rights have been infringed. The con- 
stantly increasing nation-wide demand 
for homes, for the comfortable and hy- 
gienic shelter of our families, supple- 
ments our plea. The universal de- 
mand for hard roads—to lessen the 
present gap between producer and con- 
sumer—adds force to our contention. 
The crying demand for an improved 
railroad service, embracing better road- 
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beds, larger terminals and additional 
facilities—that our commerce may 
move promptly—accentuates our 
claims. The growing demand for a 
great variety of public welfare struc- 
tures, improved public utilities and 
projects to increase and improve ‘the 
acreage of our tillable land, adds 
strength to our insistence on a fair 
division of available transportation, 
that the building of a nation may keep 
step with its necessities. 

Labor conditions, unsettled during 
the war, are becoming more stable and 
steady employment at a rate of pay 
commensurate with service rendered 
and consistent with reasonable costs 
of commodities produced, seems to be 
the desire of the wage-earner. 

Our national finances, upset by the 
intricate workings of post-war, world- 
wide readjustments, are ample for all 
necessary constructive and productive 
activities. We may have to deny our- 
selves in speculation, in extensions of 
non-essential construction, but as a 
nation we are sound, financially. We 
are producing bumper crops and in- 
creasing our production of basic com- 
modities and need have no fear of 
being unable to finance our economic 
and industrial necessities. 


From within their ranks our rail- 
roads are making real progress in effi- 
ciency and are reacting favorably to 
the stimulus of higher rates. In a six 
months’ period following the return to 
private control, increases in average 
loading of cars and in car movements 
equalled the addition of over 600,000 
cars, and every month sees new equip- 
ment launched to better serve the na- 
tion’s need. 


As a national industry, we are fac- 
ing a dammed up demand for construc- 
tion materials covering nearly four 
years. I can see no serious obstacle to 
our going forward with the program 
which was begun last spring but was 
halted by the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A new day, 


I believe, is dawning for our industry 
—a day when our investment, our 
sacrifice and our labor will receive 
their just reward; a day when experi- 
ence and knowledge shall guide the 
flow of our commerce rather than long 
distance, omniscient (?), bureaucratic 
control. 

For us, the Star in the East will rise 
soon after March 4th, when Congress 
shall have been advised of the discrim-. 
ination of the past year, shall have re. 
buked the unwarranted assumption of 
authority assumed by the Commission 
and shall have made it impossible for 
all time to come for any governmental 
body to regulate a nation’s business 
through its control of transportation. 
The sign of the new day will be the 
re-establishment in our fundamental 
law of the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion as between shippers and commodi- 
ties. Then, and in full measure, will 


‘the sand and gravel producer come 


into his own. Then will he be able to 
do his full share in the furtherance of 
his country’s welfare. And _ then, 
again, will he be able to stand erect in 
full consciousness of his rights as a 
citizen. 





W. M. KINNEY 


General Manager, Portland Cement Assn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Measured by the experiences of the 
past two or three years, it might not 
be safe at present for one to be too 
specific in prophecy. Yet to me it 
seems inevitable that the long looked 
for sound revival of “normal times” 
must soon arrive. There appear a num- 
ber of good reasons for believing that 
the building industry in all its 
branches will find its bearings as soon 
as the present period of readjustment 
and liquidation is terminated. 

I am encouraged to this belief 
through the knowledge of the almost 
incomprehensible volume of construc- 
tion that has been deferred for sev- 
eral years, and for the greater part 
of which funds have actually been pro- 
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vided, or ways and means to get 
these funds devised and approved, 
which is essentially the same thing. 
In public work alone the volume of 
business to be written into contracts is 
immense. Practically all of these im- 
provements—roads, school, hospitals, 
and so on through a long list—have 
long been sorely needed, and the tax- 
payers, Who are the ones that really 
want and pay for these improvements, 
are insistent that something be done. 


The return of industries in general 
to peace functions has brought about 
the redistribution of labor with the 
consequence that unemployment is on 
the increase, not because there is no 
work for labor to do, but because pub- 
lic officials in general have not been 
able to anticipate the rapid changes 
of the past two or three months that 
have put labor, transportation and 
materials at their disposal, where a 
few months ago the supply of any of 
these commodities was uncertain and 
at best unreliable. The present lull in 
construction activities should be re- 
garded more in the nature of the usual 
seasonal one than as any indication 
of curtailed operation. The right kind 
of confidence in American institutions 
is good capital and should be put to 
work. 





F. R. KANENGEISER, 


President, National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Association, 


Youngstown, O. 

Basically I believe the country to 
be in a sound condition. You must 
not torget that we have had not nor- 
mal times but abnormal times, that 
even today’s volume of business would 
have been classified as good six or 
seven years ago. 


The outlook for the consumption of 
stone for road building and construc- 
tion is, in my opinion, excellent, not 
abnoimal but normal. I believe that 
we will have all the work we can do 
in a normal day’s time, without re- 
sortiig to the strenuous overtime of 


the past few years. Roadbuilding is 
going forward as never before in the 
history of good roads. The programs 
throughout the country are very 
heavy. The producers of the Hast find 
their capacities taxed by the demand 
from New York State, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, together with extensive pro- 
grams in a number of other adjacent 
states. Prices should recede. We will 
not have to count on so many contin- 
gencies. Our production should run 
along in an even tenor. We should be 
able to count upon it. Allin all, I am 
an optimist, and feel that we are in a 
hopeful condition. 





RAYMOND B. LADOO 


Secretary, Talc and Soapstone 
Producers Association, 


Washington, D. C. 

In the tale business, the largest pro- 
ducers are looking for rather difficult 
operating conditions and great uncer- 
tainties, both as to markets and 
prices, for the coming year. One of 
the largest producers of talc frankly 
says that he can not foresee what will 
happen this year, but expects a period 
of six or eight months—or even long- 
er—of changing conditions, during 
which time the industry will put its 
house in order and will emerge from 
the period of depression in much bet- 
ter condition than ever before, al- 
though some individual companies 
may be temporarily embarrassed. 


The fluorspar industry is dependent 
upon the production of open-hearth 
steel, and the production of steel is in- 
timately connected with building con- 
struction. Fluorspar, therefore, while 
not a building material, may be classed 
with sand, gravel, cement, lime, gyp- 
sum, building stone, brick, tale and 
other building materials. (The build- 
ing industry is fundamentally sound 
and despite the present depression 
should be strong for five or ten years. 
It seems probable that after a few 
months’ depression during the winter, 
the demand for building materials 
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will reach normal possibly in the 
spring or early summer. Therefore, 
the production of most of the non- 
metallic minerals which enter directly 
into building construction or which are 
connected with it, such as fluorspar 
and paint materials, should begin to 
increase again during the latter part 
of 1921. 


The domestic production of certain 
non-metallic minerals such as barytes, 
magnesite, graphite, etc., will depend 
somewhat upon the tariff situation. If 
a high protective tariff is granted it 
seems certain that the demand for 
these materials from domestic sources 
will increase again, but if no tariff is 
granted the ability of domestic pro- 
ducers to meet foreign competition is 
problematical. 


On the whole the conditions for 1921, 
are very difficult to predict, but it 
does not seem probable that the de- 
pression in most of the non-metallics 
can continue for much over half of 
the year, 





A. P. SANDLES 


Secretary, National Crushed Stone Assn., 
Columbus, O. 


The tide and the worm have 
turned. Prices -tumble and crumble. 
Wage scales seek lower levels. Re- 
construction and readjustment have 
arrived. Crop growers are blue. 
Business hardly knows what to do. 


Those who had their joy ride in war 
time, are now face to face with reac- 
tion. Those who enjoyed any phase of 
profiteering during the past four years 
now have in their mouth that “dark 
brown taste of the morning after.” 


The stone industry is as solid today 
as the “Rock of Gibraltar.” Quarry- 
men did not reap a profiteering har- 
vest. They did not rise highest in the 
boom. They will not sink lowest in 
the gloom. 


The 1921 outlook is good. In the 
background of the stone industry 
every quarryman should see “The 


———s 


Rainbow of Promise and Prosperity,” 
The stone industry will have a front 
seat in rejuvenating neglected rail. 
way roadbeds. Stone will be the cor. 
ner-stone of a building crusade which 
will start with the sunshine of spring, 
Revenues are either available or in 
process of collection, for the greatest 
program of highway construction and 
repair this country or any country hag 
ever engaged in. These road building 
dollars mount high into millions. The 
steel and iron industry will call for 
millions of tons of fluxing stone. The 
sugar beet industry is spreading and 
growing. This means more train loads 
of sugar stone. 

The youngest giant in the quarry 
game is “Agstone.” Every agricultural 
college and experiment station in the 
nation is an engine room and power 
house preaching and promoting the 
use of Agstone. It pays to the farmer 
the surest and the biggest dividends of 
any investment he can make on the 
farm. Agstone is now recognized as 
the meal ticket grower’s best friend. 

The stone industry has more respect 
for itself today than ever before. 
Quarrymen are rapidly beginning to 
think and know that their product is 
a basic factor in the agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and transporta- 
tion world. They now recognize that 
it is as necessary and essential to na- 
tional welfare as coal, iron or food 
products, 


Quarrymen are recognizing the fact 
that co-operation and organizaticn on 
their part will do them as much good 
as co-operation has done for other 


‘lines of human effort. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association at 
Toronto, Canada, February 7, 8, 9, 
1921, will undoubtedly be the largest 
attended of any crushed stone convel- 
tion ever held in the world. 

During the war period the stone in 
dustry sat steady in the boat. No man 
or set of men legitimately in the quar 
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ry game was accused of profiteering. 
We piayed squarely with the public, 
with the boys who answered the call 
to the colors, with those who bought 
Liber'y Bonds and made sacrifices to 
help win the war. We have a clean 
slate and a clear conscience. The day 
ahead is bright for us. Quarrymen 
should get ready to take care of busi- 
ness that is surely coming their way. 





E. GUY SUTTON 


Business Manager, National Association 
sand and Gravel Producers, 


Washington, D. C. 

I don’t -believe that anyone is in a 
position to give a reliable forecast but, 
as a general proposition, I am inclined 
to accept the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, who is recently re- 
portei as making the following state- 
ment and who, I take it, is as well 
qualified to speak on the subject as any 
man in the United States: 


‘IT want to go on record as saying 
nothing could be healthier for Ameri- 
can business than the very condition 
through which we are now passing. 
The severer the storm now, the quick- 
er it will be over and the sooner we 
can cmerge into clear weather and 
shape our course upon the sea of pros- 
perity.” ; 

If unemployment should develop to 
any great extent, the most logical way 
to meet the situation is to employ the 
excess labor in the building of high- 
ways and other public work. There is 
an abundance of money already avail- 
able to be spent for highways, so that 


the financial condition will not serious- . 


ly interfere with the procedure of such 
work. For this reason I believe that 
producers of building materials are 
warranted in being optimistic, and 
shoul’ prepare for a heavy demand, 
irrespective of the cessation of busi- 
hess in general. As a matter of fact, 
if a good amount of public work is 


Sstarte’ it will stimulate trade along 
Other iines, 


L. H. HAWBLITZ 


Ohio Macadam Association, 
Toledo, O. 


Car shortage,. I would say, was 
99% of the limiting factor in our pro- 
duction this year. Labor shortage at 
quarries and on contractors’ jobs prob- 
ably made up the other 1%. 


We look for a big improvement in 
labor conditions next year. We look 
for no improvement in car supply un- 
less powers of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission be reduced and the 
strangle-hold of certain industries be 
removed from the throat of official 
Washington. 


We do not look for wages to fall 
appreciably in 1921. 


Taking it for granted that wages fall 
and prices of commodities in general 
fall in proportion, we are at this time 
considering advancing our prices. 
This we must do in order to be able 
to live and continue in business under 
conditions arbitrarily forced upon us 
and over which we have no apparent 
control. 


This bugaboo about shortage of con- 
struction materials can be put in the 
same pigeonhole with Doc Garfield’s 
“psychological coal shortage” in the 
“mythical land of the Northwest.” We 
shipped only about sixty per cent of 
the business we had on our books this 
year. Discriminatory priority orders 
and rotten. car service, due to local mis- 
management, and freight rate in- 
creases, were the major conditions in- 
terfering with full production. 

The present power of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission is, in my 
opinion, comparable only to some edict 
of the Russian Soviet Government. 
With the production of coal averaging 
in the neighborhood of twelve million 
tons per week most all summer and 
fall, the magic power of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission in giving 
coal the preferred movement over all 
other commodities has not, if reports 
in the newspapers are to be relied 
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upon, gone very far toward solving the 
“coal question,” unless it might be 
said that they have increased the ton- 
nage for export use at fabulously high 
prices. This latter is only rumor and 
I do not vouch for its authenticity. 


I do not recommend that the govern- 
ment take any measures except to cur- 
tail the effects, by amending present 
laws, of commissions and bureaus, that 
has amounted only to government in- 
terference in getting back to a normal 
condition. We have too many “meas- 
ures” now. That is what is wrong 
with the whole country. Construction 
of all kinds will start and grow strong 
if the necessary materials are availa- 
ble for use. While stone, slag, sand 
and gravel are in most cases looked 
upon as a mere incident in construc- 
tion work, yet on second thought, they 
are absolutely fundamental and when 
we are again given the freedom of use 
of our public carriers without sense- 
less governmental interference, con- 
struction will again go ahead. 

Yes, increased freight rates which 
were granted in September and even 
before, have had a very serious ef- 
fect upon our business. Many con- 
tractors have gone into bankruptcy. 
The estimate covering much of the 
work they bid upon was made a long 
time previous to some of the recent 
freight rate advances. Their profits, 
if any, disappeared when they had to 
meet increased freight rates without 
warning. Another thing, railroads 
will shortly wake up to the fact that 
hundreds and perhaps even thousands 
of local stone and gravel plants will 
be opened next spring. Not one penny 
of revenue will the railroads receive 
from these local operations. The 
present high freight rates are driv- 
ing stone “men, gravel men and con- 
tractors into the local quarry and 
gravel business. Public officials, both 
state and local, are squirming under 
these high rate levels. It is a fact that 


this method, to secure additional rey- 
enue for the railroads by applying sud- 
den and arbitrary freight advances on 
stone, slag, sand and gravel will, I am 
safe in saying, in six months, be the 
means of reducing their revenue from 
this source at least forty per cent. 

Everybody seems to be groping their 
way; nobody seems inclined to “en- 
courage production this winter” until 
they see whether or not the Inter. 
State Commerce Commission will per- 
mit them to do business in 1921. 





H. J. GERHARDSTEIN 


President, Great Lakes Sand and Gravel 
Producers’ Association, 


Sandusky, O. 

Present indications are that there 
will be a decided improvement in 
building conditions next year. It may 
be a little bit late starting, but once 
started there will be no let up. Dur- 
ing the past season only the most es- 
sential work was done along building 
lines, and considerable of that was cur- 
tailed on account of the scarcity of and 
restrictions placed on cars. 

It is also encouraging to know that 
all the railroads are building consid- 
erable new open top equipment, and 
have large forces repairing old equip- 
ment. 

We cannot help but feel very opti- 
mistic as to the outlook on our busi- 
ness for the next several years. 





Cc. E. WALSH 


Nebraska Mineral Aggregate 
Association, 


Omaha, Neb. 

We are passing through a period at 
the present time when conditions are 
so unsettled that we wonder whither 
it leads. 

These conditions are abnorma! and 
unnatural and are the aftermath of 4 
great world struggle that has com- 
pletely turned the industries of the 
world upside down, but the light of re 
adjustment has already appeared t0 
depressed business. 

If there is anything we Americals 
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lack ii is the spirit of thrift. It is 
said that we waste and spend foolish- 
ly far more than the same number in 
-a family in Europe would require to 
live on. Mr. H. H. Wilson has said, 
quoting from Cicero 2,000 years ago, 
“‘Beonomy is of itself a great source 
of revenue,” and from Alburton, when 
he said, “No man is rich whose ex- 
penditure exceeds his income, and no 
one is poor whose incomings exceed 
his outgoings.” 

Why these introductory remarks? 
Because they directly affect our indus- 
try. Men have been receiving un- 
heard of and fabulous salaries and 
wages, and it has been spent as easily 
and quickly as it was received. Men 
made no plans nor provisions for home 
building, but were content with a whirl 
of good times. 

If men had looked forward to the 
building of homes in the time of pros- 
perity and big wages, the acute hous- 
ing problem would have been unknown. 

Our industry is the basic industry 
of the world,—upon its foundation is 
built the progress of all ages. With- 
out houses, factories and buildings, 
good roads, bridges, concrete work or 
anything made from our products, this 
world would-be back to the old Stone 
Age. And yet in the face of all this 
we have been discriminated against in 
all ways more than any other indus- 
try. 

We are the only industry whose sell- 
ing price of its commodities has not 
proportionately increased in compari- 
s0n with various other increases, and 
yet upon our industry has been laid 
the heaviest burden and taxes in the 
Way of freight rates, attempted de- 
murrags increases and reconsignment 
charges: and during any threatened 
car sho: tage our industry, according to 
the tre:iment we receive, is practically 
listed as a non-essential. 

If we are to come into our own we 
must keep strong and active the State 
Associations in every state in the 


Union, and these must work in har- 
mony with our great National Associa- 
tions. . 

Direct action on our part with Con- 
gress must now be pursued in our fight 
and struggle for equal recognition with 
other industries. The various State 
Railway Commissions apparently seem 
to be laboring under the belief that 
they are bound in intra-state matters 
wholly by the ruling of the Interstate 
Commission. 

We have been pleading with the rail- 
roads for redress and assistance in our 
business. _Our prices were low, profits 
small and expenses great; but in ap- 
pealing to the railroad we were appeal- 
ing to a deaf ear. 

Our prices should now be raised on 
a basis to which we are entitled. Con- 
ditions will soon stabilize and then we 
can look forward to the greatest pe- 
riod of building and construction work 
our industry has ever witnessed, and 
great demands will be made for our 
wares. As a suggestion we might ‘let 
the public demand for our building 
products, force the commissions to 
grant us relief and to recognize that 
we are really the greatest natural in- 
dustry in the country. But co-opera- 
tion is what we need now more than 
ever. Let all put the shoulder to the 
wheel and push! 





BEN. STONE 
Secretary, Illinois Sand and Gravel 
Producers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

In the beginning, as a student of 
political economy might say, there was 
land. Later the labor of man was ad- 
ded to land and out of that union came 
capital. 

It is our humble opinion that fund- 
amentals have not changed a great 
deal up to the present time, although 
we are aware that within very recent 
years there have been those who un- 
dertook to establish a particular niche 
for brains in industry along with land, 
labor and capital. We have talked a 
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great deal during the past two or three 
years about the changed conditions 
that have grown out of the war, and 
much speculation has been indulged 
in as to what must be done in order 
to meet these conditions. 

It must be apparent, however, to all 
by now that business conditions are 
self corrective and that human power 
is of small avail when pitted against 
economic forces. 

It is difficult for us to see very far 
into the future, but we believe that 
the construction industry will be 
among the first to feel the effect of 
business revival, and while we do not 
anticipate a great deal of activity dur- 
ing the early months next year there 
seems to be abundant foundation for 
hope that the recovery from present 
conditions will be steady and constant 
and that the end of the year will show 
results highly satisfactory. 





F. W. CONNELL 
Secretary, Indiana Crushed Stone Assn., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Every indication at this time, points 
to greatly increased expenditures for 
highway work for the year 1921. 
This does not necessarily mean new 
construction entirely. In fact, it is the 
opinion of the writer that maintenance 
will be the big factor in road work, 
for not only the year 1921, but for sev- 
eral years to follow. 

The neglect of roads during the 
World War, an “economy period” be- 
ing advocated by the press and other 
periodicals throughout the country, is 
impressing the taxpayers with this 

. thought—let’s keep what we have till 
we get more to keep. 

The above is one of the reasons why 
I believe that the larger part of the 
expenditures for highways will go to 
maintenance of our roads instead of 
into new construction. 





The Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company has arranged for a bond is- 
sue of $12,500,000, 


Away with Priorities 

ERHAPS no one thing would 
P tend more to establish conf. 

dence throughout our industries 
than the enactment which gives to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to set up priorial rights in 
the distribution of cars. So this isa 
good point on which to focus actiyi- 
ties. Some of the conventions have 
already expressed themselves strong. 
ly on this point, and no doubt others 
will follow. As a part of this cam. 
paign, also, Mr. E. Guy Sutton, busi- 
ness manager for the National Asso- 
ciation of Sand and Gravel Producers, 
recently made a presentation at Wash- 
ington before the Senate Committee 
on Reconstruction and Production. 
The memorandum presented by him 
was as follows: 


There is no form of building work, 
whether it is structures or highways, 
that does not require the use of 
the mineral aggregates in greater or 
less quantities. In this sense, sand, 
gravel, crushed stone and slag are 
basic building materials. Especially 
is this true of sand, since it is em- 
ployed as the fine aggregate in making 
concrete; .as a part of the mortar for 
laying brick, stone and tile; and for 
plastering. It is essential also in the 
manufacture of glass and for the 
moulding and finishing of castings. 

It is apparent, therefore, that what- 
ever curtails the output and delivery 
of sand, gravel, crushed stone and 
slag, in like manner affects the con- 
struction industry. 4 

For the past four years the chief 
factor limiting the production and 
sale of these materials has _ beel 
transportation in its two phases, 
freight rates and car supply. 

In the first place, the freight rates 
applying on sand and gravel are in 
no case less than, and in many cases 
are double, the average price asked 
for these materials at the point of 
production. 

These exorbitant rates greatly limit 
the market territory, thus decreasing 
the output of individual plants. At 
the same time, the excessive rates 
encourage the installation of 
units of operation, with a consequetl 
increase in cost of production and 
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additional expense in handling by th 
railroads. . 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in their report in ex parte 74, 
called attention to the maladjustment 
of sand, gravel, rock and slag rates, 
and ‘o the intention expressed by the 
carriers, by their testimony in the 
case, to readjust rates where hard- 
ships result from the general percent- 
age increases. 

While it is true that the carriers 
have thus far taken no action toward 
the readjustment of sand and gravel 
rates. yet it may be safely assumed 
that the question will be taken care 
of eiiher by voluntary action on the 
part of the railroad officials or through 
suitable proceedings instituted by the 
shippers interested. So we may con- 
clude that this handicap to the healthy 
growth of the sand and gravel indus- 
try will eventually be removed. 


The second element of transporta- 
tion which has reacted disadvan- 
tagecusly to the normal movement of 
sand, gravel and other mineral aggre- 
gates, is the matter of car supply. 
These commodities, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are shipped in open top cars. 
The manner of production does. not 
permit the use of cars of other types 
without greatly increased expense in 
loading and unloading. Open top cars, 
as is well known, are also employed 
for ihe shipment of coal, iron ore, 
steel products, lumber and other build- 
ing materials. 

Now, if open top cars are distributed 
preferentially for the loading of any 
one of these commodities, it naturally 
follows that the other shippers requir- 
ing this class of equipment will suffer 
unjust and unreasonable hardship, 
which will extend on down the line 
through the manufacturer or the con- 
tractor to the ultimate consumer. It 
therefore is manifest that in times ot 
peace, and even during a period of 
an aciual and well defined national 
calamity, priorities are fundamentally 
Wrong in principle. In practice, too, 
prioriiies invariably create conditions 
whicl are worse than those they 
would correct. 


Furihermore, it is obvious from past 
and recent experience that priorities 
and preferential car supply lead to 
Insidious corruption, favoritism, the 
granting of special privilege, to unjust 
discrimination, and to profiteering in 
the ssle of human necessities, all of 
Which are contrary to the enjoyment 


of equal rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution to all citizens of the United 
States, and recognized the world over 
as the basic American principle. 

Your committee is familiar with the 
fact that certain portions of the In- 
terstate Commerce ‘Act as - amended 
gives broad and general powers to the . 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to car service. Especially do 
we refer to Section 1, Paragraph 15, 
which permits the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with or without 
complaint, with or without notice, 
hearing or making or filing a report, 
to declare an emergency and in virtue 
thereof to take charge of transporta- 
tion in time of peace and thus abso- 
lutely control the business of the 
country without regard to the inherent 
property rights or commercial pur- 
suits of any individual or corporation. 

This same provision of the law (Sec- 
tion 1, Paragraph 15) makes it pos- 
sible for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to relieve the railroads 
from all responsibility to the shipping 
public. Just so long as the railroads 
under this feature of the Act may be 
made safe from legal action when 
they fail to provide adequate trans- 
portation facilities for all shippers, 
just so long will they defer the pur- 
chase and repair of equipment; the 
enlargement of their terminals; the 
improvement and extension of their 
tracks, and the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient methods of 
operation. 


In view of these objectionable fea- 
tures of the law which we have point- 
ed out, and because of the disastrous 
effect the application of these pro- 
visions has had and will continue to 
have on the construction industry, if 
not corrected, we strongly urge that 
your committee recommend that the 
Act to Regulate Commerce _. be 
amended by striking out all of that 
part of Paragraph 15, Section 1, which 
grants authority for preference and 
priority in transportation, with the 
possible exception of that portion 
which reads as follows: 


“In time of war or threatened war, 
the President may certify to the Com- 


“mission that it is essential to the 


national defense and security that cer- 
tain traffic shall have preference or 
priority in transportation, and the 
Commission shall, under the power 
herein conferred, direct thaf such 
preference or priority be afforded.” 
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First Meet of Season 


Indiana Sand and Gravel Asso-' 
ciation Holds Sixth Annual 
Convention at Indian- 
apolis 


HE Indiana association has al- 
T ways been a leader among sand 

and gravel organizations; and 
the events of the past year have 
added to their reputation of being 
always ready to fight for what they 
believe to be their natural rights. 

The convention was held early this 
season, so that the president, Mr. H. 
C. Huffstetter, could be present. Mr. 
Huffstetter spends his winters in the 
South, and for that reason has been 
unable to attend the meetings, which 
in the past have been held in January. 

The assemblage was well attended, 
nearly every producer in the state be- 
ing present. There were also present, 
three members of the Pennsylvania 
association, and one from Illinois. 

Mr. Huffstetter opened the conven- 
tion with a very able address on con- 
ditions of the industry, and what the 
association has done, and is doing to 
help its members meet these condi- 
tions. 

The three principal questions before 
the convention, were: Freight Rates, 
Cars, and Specifications. Mr. Huff- 
stetter pointed out that “All great 
efforts for the benefit of sand and 
gravel producers have had their ini- 
tiative in the Indiana association.” 

Regarding freight rates, he said: 
“When a petition was filed by the rail- 
roads before our public service com- 
mission, asking for a horizontal raise 
of forty per cent upon all rates intra- 
state, to meet those authorized by the 
interstate commerce commission for 
interstate traffic, we were again on 
the job, fighting for more just rates 
than those proposed which 
would have worked the greatest hard- 
ship — and we succeeded in se- 


curing a large concession; a ten per 
cent horizontal raise resulted, ag 
against the forty per cent asked for,” 
The fact is that there seems to be 
some hidden influence behind legisla- 
tion in the Capital, which is doing its 
best to prevent a square deal to sand 
and gravel producers. Or perhaps, as 
Mr. A. W. Dann, of the Pennsylvania 
association stated, “The trouble seems 
to be that authority in Washington is 
vested in men of very mediocre abil- 
ity. The existing conditions of freight 
rates is fundamentally unjust, and 
must therefor eventually be adjusted.” 
Mr. Dann further stated that the 
Pennsylvania producers pay a higher 
freight rate than those in any other 
state, their lowest rate being eighty- 
four cents. He said that it is his 
opinion that if the state associations 
co-operate in fighting rates, a much 
more staisfactory decision can be ob- 
tained than by individual protest. 


Mr. Brooker, also of the Pennsyl- 
vania association, said he believed 
that the rate question was really a 
sectional one, and that any action 
taken by the national association 
should not prevent the state organiza- 
tions from fighting intrastate rates. 
He states that the interstate com- 
merce commission had _ assumed 
authority, in attempting to dictate 
intrastate rates, not granted it by the 
Esch-Cummins bill. 

Mr. W. P. Carmichael, secretary- 
treasurer of the Indiana association, 
said, “In many cases, rates are almost 
one hundred per cent of the value of 
the product at the shipping point, and 
this is not so of any other com 
modity.” 

The national association, however, 
has retained Mr. F. B. James, as their 
attorney, to take the case before the 
supreme court, and they expect 4 
favorable decision. 

The car problem is a vital one, and 
the general sentiment was expressed 
by Mr. G. J. Nattkemper, of Terre 
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Haute, when he said, “Priority carries 
with it special privilege, and is un- 
just. That portion of the Esch-Cum- 
mins bill giving the interstate com- 
merce commission power to grant 
priority, should be abolished, except in 
time of war, or emergency.” 

He oointed out that sand and gravel 
are very important factors in the 
building program of the country, and 
without sufficient open-top equipment, 
this program must be seriously cur- 
tailed. The unfair discrimination 
against sand and gravel producers on 
the part of the railroads should be, 
and is vigorously protested. 

The question of specifications, which 
at first was a local problem, resulted 
in discoveries of national importance. 

About sixty per cent of the material 
produced in Indiana is below the one- 
fourth inch sieve, and the specifica- 
tions had favored a coarser material. 
But after exhaustive tests at Purdue 
University, it was found that the per- 
centage of material below the one- 
fourth inch sieve could be greatly in- 
creased without reducing the strength 
of the concrete. They showed con- 
clusively that a one-eighth inch sieve 
could be substituted for the one-fourth 
inch sieve, with practically no differ- 
ence in the strength of the concrete. 

After a years’ work, which included 
several thousand tests at Purdue Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. W. 
K. Hatt, director of the laboratory for 
testing materials, the Indiana associ- 
ation secured from the highway com- 
ihission a fifteen per cent tolerance 
below the quarter inch sieve, and they 
have every hope that next year, even 
further allowance will be made. 

The specification of the quarter 
itch sieve was purely an arbitrary 
matter. and was never founded on 
Scientific fact. 

Purdue University has built up, 
Under ihe direction of Dr. Hatt, one 
of the largest testing Jaboratories in 
the country, in point of equipment and 


personnel, and it is used a great deal 
by both the highway commission and 
the Indiana sand and gravel producers 
association. 


They have prepared a series of charts 
illustrating the relative strength of 
concrete made with various percent- 
ages of material below the quarter 
inch sieve. These charts are well 
worth studying, and will be mailed to 
persons interested. 

The work of Mr. R. C. Yeoman, the 
extension engineer of the Indiana as- 
sociation, has been largely responsible 
for the favorable changes in the speci- 
fications. 


Mr. L. H. Wright, director of the 
Indiana state highway commission, 
spoke on the needs of the commission. 
At present, they are building at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty miles 
a year, and have completed plans for 
three thousand six hundred miles of 
state highway. 


Mr. C. D. Franks, district engineer 
of the Portland Cement association, 
gave a short talk on concrete roads. 

The election of officers was held at 
the annual banquet, Wednesday even- 
ing. The officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: President, Mr. M. A. 
Neville, of the Western Indiana Gravel 
Co., Lafayette; vice-president, Mr. G. 
J. Nattkemper, of the Summit Sand 
and Gravel Co., Terre Hautte; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. G. V. Miller, of the 
Granite Sand and Gravel Co., Indian- 
apolis. The members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are, Messrs. J. P. 
Coyle, H. C. Huffstetter, H. E. Neal, 
H. L. McGurk, and W. S. Baird. 

Mr. E. Guy Sutton, the executive 
secretary, will devote all his time to 
the work of the national association 
of sand and gravel producers, upon 
the removal of the national offices to 
Washington, D. C. 





The Cadillac Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany, Toledo, O., has increased. its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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Utah Sand and Gravel Company 


pany was incorporated at Salt 

Lake City early in 1920, taking 
over the Taylorsville plant of the Ry- 
berg Brothers Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany, constructed in 1919, and their 
holdings at North Salt Lake City upon 
which a plant was then under con- 
struction. 


The officers and directors of the 
company are: H. E. Hatch, president; 
E. W. Ryberg, vice-president; Frank 
Pingree, treasurer; H. R. Sadd, sec- 
retary. 

The North Salt Lake plant, of-which 
‘illustrations are here shown, was 
completed during September, 1920, 
and began operating with its initial 
rail shipment on October ist, con- 
signed to a point 155 miles southeast 
of the plant. 

The deposit consists of clean gravel 
and sand, capped with but little earth 
overburden, ranging from nothing to 
14 inches in depth; with areas of con- 
siderable size with no overburden 
whatever. 


The gravel is generally small with 
about 75 per cent under 2 inches, 
and is composed of quartzite quartz, 
granite, schist, and dolemite pebbles. 
The holding of this company at this 
plant consists of 80 acres on hillside, 
embracing the high water level of 
Lake Bonneville and 10 acres of level 
plant site 700 feet below. 


The extent of the sand and gravel 
deposit is not known, fhe property 
having not yet been -entirely pros- 


T= Utah Sand and Gravel Com- 


pected, attention having been paid. 


only to that portion embraced within 
the semi-circle of 800-foot radius from 
receiving plant, where test holes have 
been sunk. Within this area 5,000,000 
cubic yards are now blocked, with 
none of the test holes as yet through 
the gravel deposit. 

The geographic center of Salt Lake 


City is about 3% miles south of the 
plant by way of hard surfaced road 
passing within one-quarter mile of it, 
This market is being supplied by 
team, truck, and carload shipments, 
the rail shipments being handled by 
both steam and electric roads. 


The vicinity within the 200-mile 
radius of Salt Lake City, served by 
Oregon Short Line, Salt Lake, Los 
Angeles and San Pedro, Union Pa. 
cific, and Denver & Rio Grande steam 
roads, and the Salt Lake & Utah, 
Bamberger Electric, and Utah Idaho 
Central, electric roads, is served by 
this company, 


The plant is located over double 
track, steam and electrically served 
railroad spur 3% miles north of the 
center of Salt Lake City, against 
gravel bank, with varying slope from 
20 to 33 degrees, 800 feet high. 

The plant is composed of two de- 
partments, connected by a 24-inch 
level belt conveyor. The upper, func- 
tioning as receiving, equalizing, and 
crushing plant, is a bin of three com- 
partments set over a battery of three 
apron feeders and two gyratory 
crushers, and under a 100 horsepower 
hoist and 4-yard scraper combination. 
The lower, functioning as a screen: 
ing, washing, and loading plant, is a 
bin of 1,600 cubic yards capacity, 
divided into fifteen compartinents, 
equipped with two units each for dry 
screening and wet screening: A unit 
for dry screening, being composed of 
one 42-inch by 14-inch tromme! and 
one Wullstien gravity screen; a unit 
for wet screening, being composed of 
three 72-inch Gilbert screens, one 
2-spigot hydraulic classifier ard one 
24-inch drag classifier, served with 
4-inch centrifugal pump—returning 
cleared water from settling pond. 

The plant has an 8-hour output of 
1,200 cubic yards loaded on trucks and 
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Well constructed plant of big capacity. 


cars, 
men. 


with an operating force of 10 


It is electrically driven throughout, 
and is floodlight illuminated for night 
work, with electric signal control. 

Specifications demanding a uni- 
formly graded product have made 
hecessary a somewhat  out-of-the- 
ordinary method of sluicing product, 


after sizing and washing, into load- 
ing bins. All or any portion of each 
product can be deposited in its par- 
ticular bin or carried ahead and de- 
posited with each larger size in 
amount desired by inspector. Five 
classifications are handled and graded 
as desired. 

The pit run is handled from pit to 














plant is in two sections, connected by a horizontal belt conveyor. 
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Hillside end of belt conveyor. 


equalizing plant by power scraper, 
where it is separated into two sizes— 
plus and minus 2 inches—by flow over 
Woven wire grizzly, the oversize pass- 
ing ahead into two bins each served 
by a 24-inch apron feeder and a No. 4 
8yratory crusher, the undersize pass- 
ing behind to a bin served by an 18- 
inch apron feeder. 


The undersize is fed then upon a 
belt conveyor, the oversize passing 
over a second woven wire grizzly, for 
a further removal] of fines, to crush- 
ers, and then upon belt. The general 
procedure is the operation of the three 
feeders together, with the keeping of 
the crushed product on one side of the 
belt for split division at its discharge 
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Outer end of conveyor. 


when an entirely crushed product is 
required. 

At the conveyor discharge the feed 
may be sluiced any one of four ways, 
the crushed product to either or both 
trommels, the dry sand and gravel to 
either of the trommels and the washed 
product to either or both units of the 
washing plant. 


From the conveyor head the dry 
product is passed through trommel 
for a separation of three sizes of 
gravel and one size of sand, the sand 
being then passed over a Wullstien 
gravity screen and divided into two 
sizes. The gravel from the trommel 
is dropped into a_ gravity chute 
equipped with adjustable openings in 
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its bottom to permit of a grading of 
the screened sizes. The flow for the 
crushed product is identical, but sepa- 
rate when desired. 

The washed product from the con- 
veyor head is passed through three 
washing screens for gravel sizing, two 
hydraulic classifiers for sand sizing 
and a drag classifier for sand dewater- 
ing, the overflow from the hydraulic 
and drag classifiers being treated in 
settling tank at one end of overflow 
launder from where the return water 
is pumped to the plant. 


The following equipment is now in 
use at this plant: Thomas Elevator 
Co.’s electric hoist; Arrow drag 
scraper; Stephens- Adamson apron 
feeders, belt conveyor, Gilbert screens 
and trommels; Gates & Glassbrook 
hydraulic and drag classifiers; Fair- 
banks-Morse centrifugal pumps; Gen- 
eral Electric motors; Builders Steel & 
Iron Co.’s metal chutes; Wullstien 
gravitation screens; Tellsmith crush- 
ers, and Leschen wire cables. 


The Taylorsville plant is located 8 
miles south of Salt Lake City upon 
the company’s holdings of 25 acres of 
glacial and alluvial deposit, the ulti- 
mate workable extent of which is yet 
unknown as that portion below water 
level has not been but partly pros- 
pected. The site is fairly level with 
30 feet of the deposit over the entire 
acreage being above water level. The 
size and nature of the material is 
much the same as that upon North 
Salt Lake property. This property. is 
also afforded the same market and 
rail facilities as the other plant. 

This plant is built in two depart- 
Menis, the lower being a receiving 
and crushing plant, the upper being 
the washing, screening, and loading 
plant. The two are connected by a 
24-inch bucket elevator of 65-foot cen- 
ters. The loading bin is built over 
two tracks and has a capacity of 600 
cubic yards divided into six compart- 
Ments, three each for washed and dry 


products. Crushed rock at this plant 
is not being handled separately. 

The eight hour output of this plant 
has reached 840 cubic yards. loaded 
on cars and trucks, with 15 employes, 
with the mean haul. 


The run of pit is handled to receiv- 
ing hopper by steam shovel and nar- 
row gauge steam railroad with an 
average haul of 500 feet. The feed 
is then elevated and passed over 
2-inch woven wire grizzly, the oversize 
passing through and the fines under 
a No. 3 gyratory crusher, onto second 
belt elevator .at the head of which 
feed is divided for dry and wet screen- 
ing. The dry product is conveyed by 
belt conveyor to screening tower 
equipped with Wullstien gravitation 
sereens. The wet product is washed 
in 48-inch by 18-foot revolving screen 
trommel. 


In connection with the two plants 
the company is now building in Salt 
Lake City, a city disposal plant for 
the unloading and storage of rail 
shipments and the subsequent reload- 
ing upon trucks, as this property is 
being equipped with a central con- 
crete mixing plant. The product will 
be delivered to consumer either as 
aggregate or mixed concrete ready for 
placing. 

The equipment used at this plant is 
the following: Erie steam _ shovel, 
Type “B,” Porter 12-ton 36-inch 
gauge steam locomotive; 4-cubic yard 
Western & Koppel side-dump cars; 
Jeffery elevator buckets; Dick eleva- 
tor belt; Telsmith crusher; and Fair- 
banks-Morse centrifugal pumps. 

The plants were designed, con- 
structed, and are operated by E. W. 
Ryberg, W. E. Ryberg and H. R. Sadd, 
heads of the managing and engineer- 
ing departments of this company’s or- 
ganization. 





Producers Sand & Gravel Company, 
Houston, Tex., is a newly incorporated 
concern. 
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‘ton Plymouth Locomotives were a part of the equipment of The 
pe 'tuction Co., used in the construction of cement highway on the old 
Natio™ at Seeleyville, Indiana, connecting Terre Haute and Indianapolis. 


ty Gladhart, in the foreground, says the Plymouth Locomotives were 


ision and delivered materials in quantities that kept everyone moving. 
e pleased at the low up-keep. hat a saving in time and money 
are moving and there are no stops to discrganize the man power. 
y Mr. Gladhart remarked: ‘Our faith is pinned to the Plymouth.” 


E FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., PLYMOUTH, OHIO 
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At the plant of Lone Star Stone Company, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Lone Star Stone Plant 


Developing Immense Deposit to 
Supply Texas Trade 
NE of the new Texas companies 
() in the stone business is the 
Lone Star Stone Company, 
whose plant is at Chico. The officers 
are: J. A. Kemp, president; J.- W. 
Barnett, vice-president; G. D. Ander- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 
A recent issue of the 
Daily Times described 
follows: 


Wichita Falls capital is developing 
a great industry, that of crushed stone 
for construction work and for road 
building and street paving, at Chico, 
in Wise county. Seeing the need for 
crushed stone in Wichita Falls a little 
more than a year ago a group ot 
Wichita Falls men set about to fill 
this need. After many surveys and 
investigations and tests they took a 
lease on a tract of 360 acres compris- 
ing an almost solid hill of a very fine 
quality of stone and organized the 
Lone Star Stone Company with a capi- 
tal of $200,000. 

A large sum of money was spent in 
installing machinery and in opening 
up the quarry and a few weeks ago 
the delivery of crushed stone was 
begun by the company. Officers of the 
company had expected a good demand 
for their product but they were un- 
prepared to meet the extraordinary de- 
mand that poured in upon them. This 
demand comes from many sections and 
appears only to have 
started as a_tremen- 
dous road building and 
paving campaign is just 
getting under way. 

In order to provide 
capital for further ex- 
pansion of the plant to 
enable it to more ade- 
quately meet the de- 
mands being made up- 
on it, it has been de- 
cided to increase the 
Capital of the company 
from $200,000 to $300,- 

000. 

The company has a 
Practically inexhaust- 
ible supply of stone on 
its lease. It is esti- 


Wichita Falls 
the plant as 


mated that in one hill alone there is 
20,000,000 cubic yards of stone. 

The stone has been examined by ex- 
perts from Austin and found to be 
fine material for paving. The com- 
pany has two blast hole drills that 
drill 5%-inch holes. It will be some 
time before they reach the crest of the 
hill that they are working on now. 
At the present time they have to drill 
holes about 44 feet deep before placing 
the charge for a large shot. Forty 
holes are dug on the hill side and then 
filled with dynamite, capped with mud. 
The string of holes are then connected 
with an electric battery and are all 
shot at once. When the crest of the 
hill is reached it will require holes 
about 55 feet deep. 

Following the large shot the rock 
is picked up by a large steam shovel 
and loaded on a train of dump cars 
and then run to the plant only a short 
distance away. The blast does not 
always break up the rocks in small 
enough pieces for use and they are 
then broken up further by what is 
called “dobying.” 

The large steam shovel has a 3% 
yard dipper and is capable of lifting 
4% tons. It is one of ten shovels that 
were made for the government and 
shipped to the Panama Canal zone 
some time ago, but were not put into 
use and the local company feels jubi- 
lant over being able to purchase one 
of them. It can load a train of five 
dump cars every fifteen minutes. One 
trainload of rock will make over one 
carload of crushed stone. 

From the quarry the train is taken 
to the plant with a small engine as the 
motive power, of which the company 
has two; here it is dumped into a large 
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hole at the bottom of which is a large 
No. 13 gyratory crusher. This crusher 
revolves slowly and at the same time 
has horizontal movement that crushes 
the stone against the sides of the cone- 
shaped pit. From this crusher the 
stone falls into another pit and is 
caught here by a large conveyor and 
carried to a scalping screen in the top 
of the building. This screen is con- 
structed with holes such that stones 
under 3-inch size fall through it into 
bins. Stones that are from 3 to 5 
inches in size are. then carried to 
smaller crushers where they are re- 
duced to sizes required by the public. 
They are then carried to a large screen 
arranged with sets of holes so that 
eight different sizes of stone can be 
had. There are eight large bins each 
ready to receive its particular size, 
each bin capable of holding 75 tons. 
These bins are high above the tracks 
and are so constructed that they all 
lead to one large chute down into the 
gondolas or other cars. A car can be 
loaded in five minutes. 


At times when it is hard to get the 
gondolas, box cars have to be used. 
For this purpose they have a machine 
called the Ottumwa box-car loader and 
is so made that the stone is conveyed 
to the car and it distributes it to the 
end of the car. Five cars can be 
loaded per hour. 


Thirty-four men can_ successfully 
operate the plant, which has an output 
of 1,500 tons daily, or the equivalent 
of 25 cars. 





The Elliston Washed Sand & Gravel 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., which 
controls a capital of $150,000 will 
handle sand and gravel. 


Old Quarry Revived 


Developing Valuable Deposit at 
Marquette, Iowa 


HE Marquette Stone Products 
i Company, Marquette (formerly 

North McGregor), Iowa, has re- 
cently taken over an old stone quarry 
and has put it in shape for efficient 
production. The officers of this com- 
pany are John Kramer, president; W. 
F. Bickel, vice-president; J. M. Berry, 
secretary, and E. A. Nicholson, treas- 


urer. Regarding the plant Mr. Berry 
writes: 


The Sawvell Brothers opened up 
this quarry six years ago with one 
small crusher, one car per day capac- 
ity. In order to have gravity delivery 
they started the floor 50 feet above 
tracks. 

About a year ago, a few of us got 
to investigating the possibilities of 
this quarry. The quarry had been 
worked back to a 65 foot face. We 
sent samples of every stratum of rock 
down to Ames, for analysis. It proved 
to be a hard limestone, meeting every 
requirement for road construction, and 
concrete work. It also assayed 92 per 
cent agricultural lime. Ames sent an 
engineer out to personally inspect the 
quarry, and he pronounced it one of 
the most promising ones in the state, 
for four reasons. First, we are within 
the yard limits of one of the largest 
terminals of the C. M. & St. P. R. R.; 
second, we have the rich farming 
country of northern Iowa and south- 

ern Minnesota for our 
territory; third, we 
have 50 feet of gravity 
delivery; and last and 
best we have a huge, 
inexhaustible mountain 
of rock to work on. 
When we work back 
200 feet, we will have a 
face of 160 feet. We 
sold the stock strictly 
at par, and have some 
of the best business 
men in northeast Iowa 
interested. 

The crushers were 
purchased from the 
Austin Manufacturing 
Company and erected 
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Hydraulic stripping at Marquette plant. 


erected by their engineer. Electric 
motors furnish the power. 


One of the chief assets of quarry is 
the slight overburden. Across. the 
face of the quarry as seen in the pic- 
ture there is none to speak of. On the 
west side there was about 3 feet, 
which we got rid of with a 50-horse- 
power motor and a centrifugal pump. 
In this way three men did the work 
of a hundred. 
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The Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, whose main office is at Easton, 
Pa., has acquired by purchase the 
plant, business and good will of the 
Ironton Portland Cement Company, 
Ironton, O., which business it will 
continue. The former management of 
the Ironton Portland Cement Com- 
pany, in expressing its appreciation of 
the courtesies shown by its patrons, 
asks a continuance of their business 
and friendship with the new company. 


+ oa. ** 





The Bible Sand Company, Chatta- 
hooga, Tenn., has begun work on a 
$25,000 set of marine ways, at the foot 
of Cameron Hill, for the repair of 
Steamboats, barges and other river 
craft. This will supply the long felt 
need for facilities of this nature at 
Chattanooga. The completion of this 
plant will make possible the repair 
of boats of the largest size now in 


operation on the river. Sixty-five foot face. 
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Plant of Columbia Chemical Company, Zanesville, Ohio 
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Stone Plant of 7,500 Tons Capacity 


“HE new plant of the Limestone 
‘| Products Department, ‘Columbia 
Chemical Division, of the Pitts- 
burzh Plate Glass Company, is just be- 
ing put in operation. This plant is 
located nine miles south of Zanesville, 
Ohio, near Fultonham. The office of 
this department is located in the Me- 
morial - Building, Zanesville, Ohio. 
The main office is located in the Frick 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Columbia Chemical Division office and 
works are located at Barberton, Ohio. 
This plant is being erected to sup- 
ply the raw limestone for the Colum- 
bia Chemical Division at Barberton, 
who have always purchased their lime- 
stone from the various limestone com- 
panies. The new plant was designed 
by their own engineers and the ma- 
chinery purchased from the various 
manufacturers who specialize in this 
class of machinery. The plant when 
completed will have a maximum 
capacity of 7,500 tons of stone per day, 
but it is not intended to run to this 
capacity except in cases of emergency. 
The Columbia Chemical Division at 
Barberton will require 1,200 tons per 
day, seven days per week, of kiln 
stone in sizes from 4 to 8 inches, and 
40} tons per day of 1 to 2 inch stone 
‘for the rotary kilns. 

The large crusher is what is known 
as a No. 50 Superior type gyratory, 
having two receiving openings of 50 
inches by 13 feet. It is large 
enough to take the largest stone that 
a 5-yard dipper will load onto quarry 
cars. This crusher was built by the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration and is the second largest type 
syratory crusher in operation. 

The quarry cars are of 10-ton 
Capacity. -Two of the cars at a time 
are hauled up an incline leading from 
the quarry floor to the first floor of 


the crusher building, here dumping 
into the crusher hopper. 


From the crusher the stone is de- 
livered into the steel receiving hopper, 
having a capacity of 25 tons, under 
which is located a 6-foot steel apron 
feeder which feeds the stone in a uni- 
form stream onto a 36-inch belt con- 
veyor on 256-foot centers, with a rise 
of 70 feet, and which carries the stone 
up and deposits it into the No. 1 
screen. This screen is 8 feet in diam- 
eter by 24 feet long and built of 
special heavy construction to handle 
the large size stone which will be re- 
quired of it. In passing through this 
screen, all the dust and screenings 
are screened out and discharged onto 
a shaking screen underneath which 
separates all the limestone dust and 
screenings up to %-inch, discharging 
it into a bin underneath. All of the 
stone from %-inch to 1-inch is sepa- 
rated and discharged into another bin 
of 200 tons capacity. All the stone 
from 1 to 4 inches is separated and 
discharged into a bin of 250 tons 
capacity, and all the stone from 4 to 8 
inches passes out the discharge end of 
the screen and into a bin of 500 tons 
capacity. Standard gauge tracks 
parallel this bin building on both sides 
and here all of the 4 to 8-inch stone is 
loaded direct onto the cars to go to 
the Columbia Chemical Division at 
Barberton. 

Underneath these bins is located a 
36x48-inch Pennsylvania single-roll 
crusher, having a capacity of 200 tons 
per hour, working on stone from 1 to 
8 inches. This crusher is fed by a 
4-foot steel apron feeder, so that all 2 
to 4-inch stone can be uniformly fed 
and crushed to 1 to 2 inches, making 
it available for the rotary kilns at 
their Barberton plant and for the 
various sizes of concrete and road 
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stone. By this arrangement all of the 
undersize stone, and if necessary the 
4 to 8-inch stone, can be reduced to 
2 inches and smaller. 

As the stone is discharged from the 
roll crusher, it is carried up on a 24- 
inch belt conveyor of 212-foot centers 
and a rise of 60 feet, together with all 
stone from % to 1 inch which is by- 
passed around the crusher and dis- 
charged onto a 24-inch conveyor. This 
prevents recrushing the stone under 
1 inch and saves making an excess of 
fines. 

This 24-inch conveyor discharges 
into a 60-inch by 24-foot revolving 
screen equipped with dust jackets and 
screen sections, so that the stone is 
separated to four sizes and each size 
discharged into a 200-ton bin. The 
four sizes made will be from dust to 
3g-inch, % to %-inch, % to 1%-inch 
and 1% to 2-inch. Railroad tracks 
parallel each side of this screen build- 
ing and a third track runs underneath 
the center, which allows loading three 
cars at a time with the various sizes 
of stone. 

All of the loading tracks are graded 
to a 1 per cent grade, leading down 
to the scales at the mill office, which 
is located in one end of the machine 
building where all cars will be 
weighed on a self-recording Standard 
Scale & Supply Company track scale 
of 150-ton capacity. From the scales 
the loaded cars are dropped down to a 
1 per cent grade by gravity into the 
yard which has a capacity of fifty 
loaded cars and is connected with a 
switch to the main line of the Zanes- 
ville & Western Railroad. 

Above the No. 1 screen house tracks 
for storage of fifty empty cars are lo- 
cated. These tracks are also on a l 
per cent grade, so that after the 
empty cars are placed they can all be 
dropped down, loaded and weighed, 
run by gravity down into the yards 
where they will be classified on the 
various tracks and ready to be shipped 


” 


without a locomotive being required 
to switch them. 
After the cars are dropped and 


. to a 1 per cent grade, lea nidwodgn 


brought to a stop on the scales to be 
weighed they are given a kick off the 
scales and started down to the classi- 
fying yard by a large air cylinder, 
which gives them a good start off the 
scales onto the grade track into the 
yard. 

In designing this plant much care 
and expense has been taken to utilize 
all the latest machinery designed for 
this special work, so that a minimum 
amount of labor will be required, by 
using a large crusher and 5-yard dip- 
pers on the steam shovels. The 
blasting and quarrying expense will 
also be reduced to a minimum. 

In laying out and designing this 
plant, the company’s engineers have 
had the help and experience of the 
engineering forces of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, who 
furnished the large gyratory crusher 
and the screens; the Robins Convey- 
ing Belt Company, who furnished the 
large belt conveyors and assisted in 
laying out the very best plant that 
their experience has found to be the 
most practical and economical, with 
the result that this plant represenis 
what might be said to be the “last 
word” in a large operation. 

This company owns 284 acres of 
high grade limestone, 40 feet in thick- 
ness, with an average analysis of 
94.10 per cent CaCO3, 2.70 per cent 
MgCO3, .25 per cent SiO2 and .45 per 
cent A1203. It is peculiarly adapted 
to the manufacture of soda ash, caus- 
tic lime, all of the various grades of 
bleaching powders, washing com- 
pounds, chlorated lime, etc., besides is 
a splendid blast furnace flux stone an‘ 
when ground makes a high grade 
agricultural lime. It being of a very 
hard nature, it passes all the require- 
ments of the State Highway Commis 
sion for road making. 
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connection withthe plant, there 

been erected a large fireproof 
prick and concrete machine shop and 
locomotive house combined, which 
will facilitate quick repairs to the ma- 
chinery and house four standard 
gauge locomotives. 


The equipment of the plant com- 
prises two No. 92 Marion steam shov- 
els with 5-yard dippers and one No. 
76 Marion steam shovel with a 3-yard 
dipper to be used as a spare shovel 
in case of emergency or repairs being 
made to either of the No. 92 shovels; 
also one No. 31 Marion tractor steam 
shovel for stripping purposes; two 
Loomis Machine Company well drills 
to be used for drilling the stone— 
these are the heavy type and equipped 
with 
them; also thirty 10-ton capacity steel 
quarry cars will serve the quarry and 
two 30-ton Vulcan type saddle-tank 
standard gauge locomotives will serve 
the steam shovels; one 40-ton Vulcan 
saddle-tank locomotive will do the 
switching of the empty cars onto the 
loading tracks and tend the stripping 
shovel during the summer months 
when stripping operations are being 
carried on. 

The crusher building and the two 
screen and bin buildings are all of 
heavy steel construction, fireproof and 
covered with corrugated galvanized 
shecting. In the crusher building is 
installed a 40-ton trolley, which: was 
used in erecting the crusher and will 
be :eady at any time to move the top 
Spider and shaft in case of repairs or 
re-babbitting of the eccentric. This 
travelling chain hoist is designed to 
run from the crusher house out over 
the switch track at the east side of 
the crusher and, while of a 40-ton 
capscity, easily lifted the center shell 
of tne crusher which weighs 57 tons, 
from: the cars, carrying it to the cen- 
ter of the crusher house and placing 
it into position on the foundation. The 
Main shaft of this crusher is 30 inches 


electric motors. for operating 


in diameter and with the crusher head 
weighs 44 tons. The whole crusher 
weighs 252 tons. 

The whole plant will be electrically 
operated, the power being supplied by 
The Ohio Power Company, who have 
built a high tension line seven miles 
long from Roseville to our plant. The 
power will be received at the plant at 
22,000 volts transformed down to 440 
volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, and dis- 
tributed to each of the different oper- 
ations. Each circuit has a recording 
meter, so that the power consumed by 
each operation can be taken each 
month and charged to the various de- 
partments and which will admit of an 
accurate account of all of the various 
operations. 

Hach operation is driven by a sepa- 
rate motor furnished by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
These are the heavy mill type motors, 
such as are used in large quarrying 
operations. 





The Union Explosives Company, 
with general offices at 601-610 Goff 
Building, Clarksburg, W. Va., is a 
new company formed by a merger 
of the Long Powder & Supply Com- 
pany, Ashcraft Transfer Company and 
Empire Powder Corporation. It is ex- 
pected by the company that improved 
service will result from the consoli- 
dation of the manufacturing, sales and 
distributing organizations. The fac- 
tory of the company is located at 
Le Roy, N. Y. Magazines and ware- 
houses are at Wilsonburg, and’ Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., LeRoy and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Easton, Pa. The offi- 
cers of the new company are J. Edgar 
Long, president and treasurer; John 
A. Washington, executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; George P. Jones, 
vice-president in charge of operations; 
and H. B. Cooper, vice-president in 
charge of sales. 





A $100,000 concern which will deal 
in sand, gravel, stone, etce., is the 
Maurice River Sand Company, 419 
Market St., Camden, N. J. Its mov- 
ing spirits are F. R. Hansell, I. C. 
Clow and John A. MacPeak, all of 
Camden. 
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How Much Federal Aid? 


Washington Gossip Regarding 
Road Building Program 


By Our Washington Correspondent 
HE House Committee on Roads 
7 probably will recommend to 
Congress the passage of a bill 
carrying an appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for State road aid. It was errone- 
ously published in one of the Wash- 
ington morning papers that the com- 
mittee had decided upon this amount, 
but that was incorrect. The matter of 
an appropriation is still in the hands 
of a sub-committee, which held hear- 
ings during December, and was not 
expected to be decided until after the 
Christmas holidays. 

However, those close to the commit- 
tee activities believe $100,000,000 for 
1921 will be the amount of Federal aid. 
Whether Congress at this time feels 
disposed to make an appropriation of 
$400,000,000 over a period of four 
years, as has been requested, remains 
to be seen. The sub-committee will 
report to the full committee, after 
which a bill will be drawn and intro- 
duced covering the subject. 

During: the sessions of the State 
roads commissioners here during the 
week of December 13, a delegation ap- 
peared before the committee and ad- 
vocated passage of the McArthur bill 
which would appropriate $400,000,000 
over a period of four years. Secretary 
Meredith, of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, has gone a step further and in 
his annual report to the President, 
which is submitted to Congress, he 
urges an appropriation of $100,000,000 
a year for five years. Relative to road 
building, he says in this report: 

“Immediate consideration should be 
given by Congress to plans for extend- 
ing the Federal aid road-building pro- 
gram, the period for which by the orig- 
inal act, as amended, terminates with 
the close of the present fiscal year. In 


order that there may be no halting in 
the work it is hoped that Congress will 
provide additional funds, to be expend- 
ed under the term of existing legisla- 
tion with certain modifications, at the 
rate of $100,000,000 a year for a period 
of five years, beginning with July, 
1921.” 

Future legislation, the Secretary 
said, should not disturb the principles 
embodied in the act of 1916, which 
have been tried out and found to be so 
satisfactory, and only those changes 
should be made which experience has 
clearly shown to be desirable. He 
adds: 


“The principal modifications in mind 
relate to the problem confronting the 
Western States in highway work be- 
cause of the existence in many of them 
of large areas of public lands, and to 
the maintenance of Federal aid roads 
by the State highway agencies rather 
than by the counties. The Association 
of Highway Officials, at its meeting in 
December, 1919, unanimously approved 
the continuance of the present plan of 
Federal participation in road buildnig 
with these and other modifications. 


“The fact that the present appropria- 
tion may not be entirely expended by 
June 30, 1921, does not lessen the neces- 
sity for immediate action. Both the 
Federal and State highway depart- 
ments should know, as promptly as 
possible, the program for the next five 
years: in order that the work may be 
adequately planned and the engineer- 
ing and administrative details care- 
fully executed. Forty-three of the 
state legislature will be in session this 
winter, when it will be necessary for 
them to make the requisite provision 
for meeting future federal apportion- 
ments. From every standpoint, there- 
fore, it is essential that legislation for 
the continuance of the program now 
under way be promptly enacted. 

“Provision should be made also ior 
the continued building, on an adequate 
scale, of roads within or adjacent to 
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national forests. The forest road 
tems are very closely related to 
cse of the States, and the major for- 
projects form important links in 
ssential State and interstate high- 
wavs. There are approximately 15,000 
miles of roads within the forests which 
co:nect with State and country high- 
way systems. The building of forest 
rouds, therefore, is an important part 
of the general road development plan 
of ithe West, both within and without 
the forest areas. In addition, the 
transportation of forest products, the 
protection and administration of the 
forests themselves, and their utiliza- 
tion for recreational purposes are all 
dependent upon the construction and 
maintenance of serviceable roads. 


’ “Tt required a great national catas- 
trophe to awaken the American public 
0 the inadequacy of our transporta- 
ion facilities and to the fact that we 
ust depend largely upon our high- 
yays, in conjunction with our motor 
vehicles, when a sudden expansion in 
ir transportation is essential. Our 
experience during the last three years 
has clearly demonstrated that the fail- 
ure earlier to inaugurate a sound road- 
improvement program has retarded the 
effective development of one of our 
most vital national requirements. The 
Federal aid road act of 1916, as amend- 
ed, has resulted in putting in motion 
a great program of highway develop- 
ment, nation-wide in its extent.” 

“he session of the State road com- 
missioners here during the week of 
December 13, insofar as bringing to 
light what the States propose to do in 
1921, were strikingly disappointed. 
Officials of the Highway Industries As- 
soviation and of the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture tried in vain to get some definite 
idea of what each state would do. It 
wis explained by highway officials 
from the States that 43 out of 48 Leg- 
islatures meet this winter and that no 
one could tell what a legislature would 


do. ‘Appropriations for road building 
will be sought, it was explained, road 
taxes, in some cases will be changed, 
and on the whole it was impossible to 
get a direct line on what the States 
will do. Then, too, action by the 
States, or rather the amount of money 
they will spend, depends somewhat on 
the amount of Federal aid they will 
receive. 


Secretary Meredith addressed the 
sessions and made clear the importance 
of road building. One point which he 
made is that this country is now 
threatened with a situation which was 
feared would exist when the soldiers 
returned from overseas. It is that of 
unemployment. He stated that it is al- 
ready in evidence in some parts of the 
country and that a continuation of a 
great road-building program would 
take up the slack in unemployment to 
avery great extent. 


It was stated at the sessions that 
there was more than 17,000 miles of 
highway under construction that would 
be completed during 1921 in addition 
to new roads which will be built as 
part of the 1921 program. Additional 
reports over those published in Prr anp 
QuaRRY last month, received by the 
Highway Industries Association, show 
that the States have ambitious pro- 
grams, but that all are uncertain at 
this time. 


In connection with the work of the 
State highway departments, James W. 
Brooks, of the Highway Industries As- 
sociation, to whom the reports come, 
says: 

“With commendable energy and 
foresight, all state highway depart- 
ments are striving to remove every 
hinderance possible in order that con- 
struction program may go forward up- 
on a scale commensurate with public 
demand, at the same time holding such 
programs within the bounds of strict 
economy.” 

Under the direction of Thomas H. 
McDonald, chief, Dr. G, E, Ladd, 
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geologist of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, is at work on a survey of the 
crushed stone industry. This survey 
will take in the subjects of available 
crushed stone and its location, along 
with the prices charged and the trans- 
portation situation in connection there- 
with. Though the survey has not been 
completed, it is stated authoritively 
that: there is no ulterior motive in its 
being made, but that it will be used ex- 
clusively by the Bureau, State high- 
way commissioners and road builders 
generally as a guide in procuring road 
material. Though the question of 
prices must naturally be involved in 
the survey if the Bureau is to have 
all of the data, it is made clear by of- 
ficials of the Bureau that it is not the 
purpose of the Bureau to even advo- 
cate a change in prices, much less to 
use its information in that direction. 
The Bureau wants all of the informa- 
tion it is possible to get on the sub- 
ject of road-building to be used in ar- 
riving at definite and accurate figures 
where Federal aid is involved. 


In order to foster the good road 
movement and to aid persons or organ- 
zations interested in good roads, the 
Department of Agriculture, through en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
has produced a moving picture entitled 
“Modern Concrete Road Construction.” 
This picture, it is announced, is now 
ready to lend interested persons who 
make application for its use at good 
-roads meetings, schools, colleges and 
meetings of engineers. Every process 
involved in the construction of a con- 
crete road is shown in the film, from 


the heavy grading to the completed 


road. 





Riverside Sand & Gravel Company, 
of Newton, Mass., with a capitaliza- 
tion of $50,000, are engaging in the 
business of handling building ma- 
terials. The constituents of the firm 
are the following men: Amato Pes- 
cosolito, Louis vont. Cataldo 
Marchinni, and Antonio “sposito, all 
Newton parties. 








Special Iowa Meeting 





Producers Believe 1921 
Bring Better Business 


Will 





SPECIAL MEETING of the 
A Iowa Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers Association, at Des 


Moines, was held December 14, with 
the primary object in view of hearing 
an address by Mr. Dwight Lewis, 
chairman Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Iowa, and the report of Mr. 
W. N. Krause, traffic expert for the 
Iowa State Manufacturers, on the rate 
question. 

Mr. Lewis stated that the Esch-Cum- 


mins law was very objectionable to the 


Iowa commissioners in many ways, and 
in their opinion should be amended. 
He said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was radically opposed to 
state control in any form. The state 
commissioners, he said, in allowing the 
35 per cent increase, did so only tempo- 
rarily, intending later to adjust the 
rates equitably. Even the carriers, who 
accepted this proposition, think that 
the action of the interstate commerce 
commission was not good for the coun- 
try in general, according to Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Krause, in his report on the rate 
question, showed that long haul rates 
were too high, and short haul rates 
too low, and that a _ readjustment 
should be based on the present prices 
of the commodity. Mr. Krause’s sta- 
tistics were gathered from 14 different 
shipping points, of sand and gravel, 
representing 12,000 cars. 

The association then agreed that its 
rate committee be continued, so as to 
study the report, and approve it, be- 
fore taking steps for a hearing before 
the state railroad commission. 





The American Limestone Company, 
whose main office is located at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has completed an addi- 
tional limestone pulverizing plant at 
Mascot, Tenn. This plant has a daily 
capacity of 30 tons, 
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Esch-Cummins Bill 
Denounced Again 


Indiana Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion Sends Resolution to 
Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee 


factory condition of the crushed 

stone industry, was the principal 
subject under discussion at the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Crushed Stone 
Association, held at Indianapolis, on 
December 16th. It was unanimously 
agreed that the fault lay primarily 
with the Esch-Cummins railway law, 
in that it granted such extraordinary 
powers to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. 

A resolution was adopted and sent 
to the Inter-State Commerce Commit- 
tee of the United States senate, call- 
ing attention to that part of the re- 
port of the committee on reconstruc- 
tion and production, made public De- 
cember 14th, which stated that the 


Ti cause of the generally unsatis- 





President George Balfe 






extraordinary powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, granted 
by certain sections of the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, have been exercised to reg- 
ulate industry, rather than the rail- 
ways. And ‘they ask, as an industry 
which has been all but ‘regulated’ 
out of existance by these extraordin- 
ary powers, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the senate re- 
consider those particular sections of 
the Esch-Cummins law, and that con- 
gress amend them before the opening 
of another construction season. 


In speaking of the Esch-Cummins 
law, President George H. Balfe said: 
‘It is one of the most selfish and 


_wicked orders that was ever ‘put over.’ 


It made millionaires of the already op- 
pulent coal barons, and tramps of 
every other producer who depended 
on open top cars for shipment.” 


The average of his company for the 
month of July, President Balfe states, 
was a car and a half a day, and arter 
paying their employes for ten hours 
a day, in order to keep their organiza- 
tion together, the profits were so small 
that they were donated to charity. 
He sounds the key-note of Hoosier 
optimism, however, when he says, 
“Let’s not be discouraged; for, as the 
little boy said, ‘the strawberries will 
soon be ripe.’ ” 


An important subject, brought out in 
all the speeches, was road mainte- 
nance. Secretary Noblett of the 
Hoosier Motor Club; A. H. Hinkle, 
chief engineer of maintenance of the 
State Highway Department, and Presi- 
dent Balfe, all emphasized the import- 
ance of this work, as many of the roads 
already built are of the macadam type, 
and large quantities of crushed stone 
will be required for their maintenance, 
even if lack of bond purchasers cur- 
tails new construction. 

It was agreed that while the far- 
mer will feel unable to afford much fer- 
tilizer, he must be made to realize 
that he cannot afford not to use it, 




















































_ And for the promotion of this work, 
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the constitution was changed ‘so as to 
permit the formation of an Agricul- 
tural Limestone Division. While no 
extensive plans were made, it is ex- 
pected to have a field man in the near 
future, and to co-operate actively with 
the state agricultural authorities. 

The convention decided against any 
assistance in the formation of a na- 
tional aggregate association. 

The 1920 officers were re-electced as 
follows: President, George H, Bale, 
Monon Crushed Stone Co., Monon; vice- 
president, E. T. Milligan; Muncie; 
treasurer, D. M. Gray, Louisville Ce- 
ment Co., Louisville. The executive 
committee consists of A. B. Meyer, 
Mid-West Quarries Co., Indianapolis; 
L. H. Hawblitz, France Stone Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, and O. H. Blinns, Casparis 
Stone Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary F. W. Connell was highly 
praised for, the efficient manner in 


“which he had conducted his office, and 


for the very satisfactory balance in 
the treasury, in spite of poor business 
conditions. 





Missouri Agstone Men 
Get Together 


Joint Meeting in St. Louis of Mis- 
souri and Illinois Producers 








HE joint meeting at St. Louis on 

December 8, of Missouri and IIli- 

nois Agstone producers, accom- 
plished the formation of a Missouri 
branch of the National Agricultural 
Limestone Association, and saw pre- 
liminary steps taken by the Illinois 
producers toward the formation of an 
Illinois branch. 

A great deal of credit for the suc- 
cessful results of this meeting is due 
to Pr M. F. Miller, of the depart- 
ment of soils, Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, at Columbia, Mo. - Prof. Miller, 
in a very interesting address, made 


‘clear to the producers the actual need 


of Missouri farmers for agricultura! 
limestone. -He pointed out that the 
main object of the farmer is to get re- 
sults as cheaply as possible, and that 
they were more disposed to buy raw 
limestone and burned lime, than the 
higher priced fertilizers. - 

He urged the producers to co-operate 
with the college, county agents and ex- 
tension workers, in carrying the mes- 
sage to the farmers. The college al- 
ready has a man who spends all his 
time promoting the use of agricultural 
limestone and lime among the farmers. 

Prof. Miller stated that limestone 
and lime were not only soil correct- 
ives, but were actually plant food to 
Many crops, and that experiments in 
Missouri showed that putting lime- 
stone in the soil, gave as good results 
as putting it on the soil. 


Colonel E. J. Krause of the Columbia 
Quarry Company of St. Louis, was host 
at luncheon at the Hotel Statler, after 
which plans for the organization of 
the local associations were developed. 

The Missouri producers formed an 
embryonic association by electing Ed- 
‘ward Hely, of Cape Girardeau, presi- 
dent, and A. N. Spencer, of Columbia, 
secretary and treasurer. The Illi- 
nois producers agreed to call a meet- 
ing of all producers in Illinois, prob- 
ably in Chicago, before the first of the 
year, for the purpose of completing 
their organization. Both Missouri. and 
Illinois will have delegates at the 
meeting of the National Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, in January. 





The A. B. C. Sand & Gravel Com: 
pany, Tulsa, Okla., recently organized, 
is planning for the development and 
operation of sand and gravel proper- 
ties in this section. Machinery and 
operating equipment for this purpose 
will be installed. The company has es- 
tablished local headquarters at 15 
North Lansing street. C. T. Smith is 
president -and S. J. Wick, vice-presi- 
dent and manager. 
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Lower Handling Costs 


Free Lighterage Practice Being 
Restored in New York 


handling building materials in 

the New York district was re- 
ported by the Dow Building Reports 
about the middle of December, when 
announcement was made by leading 
railroads entering that harbor, to the 
effect that free lighterage practice was 
being restored. 

For the present the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, Lehigh Valley and Lacka- 
wanna will give free lighterage under 
permit, but it is expected that within 
the near future it will be possible to 
obtain bulk deliveries in New York 
harbor without this limitation. 

The restoration of this practice, 
which was annulled as a war measure, 
at once brings down the cost of 
handling building materials from $1 
to $2 a ton represented by the addi- 
tional cost of trucking over varying 
distances from car sidings at railroad 
terminals. Trucking of heavy build- 
ing materials has been necessitated 
from places twenty miles away from 
jobs in the city and vicinity in order 
to get materials. Under the free 
lighterage practice railroad shipments 
will terminate at dealers’ docks on 
car floats. It is expected ‘that all the 
roads entering New York will restore 
the practice. 

This outgrowth of persistent efforts 
on the part of the building matetfial 
dealers to get back, as soon as pos- 
sible, to pre-war methods of doing 
business is being hailed with satis- 
faction as probably one of the most 
forward-stepping accomplishments .of 
the post-war readjustment period. It 
comes at a time when winter weather 
makes trucking costs heavy and a 
burden upon every buyer of building 
materials, 


A\ ‘banaing to 46 lower costs of 





Lime Association Aids 
Public Officials 
Offers Services of Staff to Assist 


in Preparation of Build- 
ing Codes 








maintains a staff of experts, 

whose services are offered to 
public officials engaged in the prepa- 
ration or revision of building codes. 

There is a wide variation in exist- 
ing codes, and the lime manufactur- 
ers feel that much can be gained by 
consultation during their preparation. 
The suggestions which they are pre- 
pared to offer, are based on a wide 
practical experience, and thorough 
scientific investigations, and should 
be a distinct help in preparing or re- 
vising building codes. 

A few of the subjects which are of 
vital interest to municipal officers, and 
regarding which the association offers 
its suggestions and advice, are: 
specifications for lump lime, hydrated 
lime, and methods of slaking; propor- 
tions of lime and cement in mortars 
for various purposes; the admission 
of small amounts of hydrated lime in 
concrete; decision as to where lime 
mortar is most suitable, and where it 
shall be used to prevent discoloration 
of masonry; the factor of safety of 
mortar containing lime and the safe 
working stresses for such masonry 
specifications for sand to be used with 
lime, and many other subjects. 

The association hopes that its staff 
will be freely consulted in the prepara- 
tion of codes, and feels sure that it 
will be a material aid to public 
officials. 


T= National Lime Association 





The Tidewater Portland Cement 
Company, Union Bridge, near Fred- 
erick, Md., has adopted a half-time 
schedule at its local mills until further 
notice. Up to a recent date, the plant 
has been operating on a day and night 
schedule, 
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Nebraska Association 
Meets at Omaha 


Joins In the Fight for Readjust- 
ment of Freight Rates, and 
Against Granting of 
Priorities 





NCE again freight rates and 
O priorities are the predominant 
issues. At the annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Mineral Aggre- 
gate. Association, held at Omaha, De- 
cember 15th, freight rates and priori- 
ties were the keynote of every speech. 
President V. O. Johnston, of the 
National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers, addressed the con- 
vention on the value of organization. 
He summarized the actions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
pointed out how futile would be any 
efforts to influence that body, if under- 
taken by individual producers. 
J. A. Sunderland of the National 
Stone Co., Omaha, stated that he did 
not believe the National Coal Asso- 


ciation to be the perpetrators of the’ 


priority powers of the inter-state com- 
merce commission. He said that there 
really was a coal shortage, owing to 
the coal-strike in 1919, and that it was 
necessary to issue priorities to supply 
the stringent demands for coal every- 
where. 

Mr. Sunderland said that in his 
opinion, transportation troubles were 


caused by very limited equipment of 
the railroads, and a great deal by gov- 
ernment interference. He believes 
that the interstate commerce commis- 
sion’s power to discriminate between 
shippers should be taken away. from 
it, because it is not possible for so 
small a body to effectively control the 
transportation system of the country. 

Mr. Sunderland also stated that it 
was not right to centralize all auth- 
ority in Washington; that each state 
should -have the power to handle its 
own problems. He said that after 
careful investigation, he believed that 
next year will have fine prospects for 
everyone. 

Mr. F. Cone, of the Consumers Sand 
Company, Valley, Neb., in an admirable 
address, told of the wonderful re- 
sources of the state of Nebraska; and 
by the use of charts and figures, pre- 
pared after an exhaustive study of 
conditions in the state, showed that 
the railroads were earning more rev- 
enue on sand and gravel, low priced 
commodities, than on any other, and 
he advocates a revision of rates on 
sand, gravel and stone to an equita- 
ble basis. Mr. Cone agreed with Mr. 
Sunderland, that each state should 
have the right to adjust wholly local 
conditions. 

The association will stand back of 
Mr. Cone in the fight for an adjust- 
ment of freight rates, and will present 
the charts and figures he prepared be- 
fore the state commissioners. 





Convention Dates 


. National Crushed Stone Association—Toronto, Canada, February 8, 9, 10. 


“National Association Sand and Gravel Producers—Louisville, Ky., January 12, 


13 and 14, Hotel Seelbach. 


National Agricultural Limestone Association—Columbus, Ohio, January 12. 
Illinois Sand and Gravel Producers Association—Chicago, January 25, Sherman 


Hotel. 


Ohio Sand and Gravel Producers Association—Columbus Ohio, January 19 and 


20, Deshler Hotel. 


Associated General Contractors of America—New Orleans, January 25 to 27, 


Hotel Grunewald. 


Ohio Macadam Association—Columbus, Ohio, January 18 and 19, Deshler Hotel. 
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Wisconsin Association 


Business and Pleasure Combine 
to Make Convention of Value 


HE Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate 
"T ‘Association, at its annual conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, December 16th, 
placed itself on record as emphatically 
opposed to allowing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the further ex- 
ercise of the power to declare emer- 
gencies or create priorities on ex-parte 
hearings. A letter urging that this 
power be taken away from the com- 
mission is to be sent by the associa- 
tion to every congressman from Wis- 
consin, also. to those from adjoining 
states where members of the Wiscon- 
sin Association are doing business. 
The association is also to have a 
committee on freight rates, especially 
on intrastate rates, as suggested by the 
executive secretary, O. C. Hubbard, in 
his annual report. The roadside plant 
has become something of a problem in 
Wisconsin, and it was freely stated at 





President John D. Ohrt. 








the meeting that this type of produc- 
tion cannot be combatted by the legit- 
imate producer at the freight rates 
current in the state. 

Mr. Hubbard urged a campaign for 
the early awarding of road contracts, 
stating in his report: “We have sup- 
ported the Good Roads Association of 
Wisconsin in their publicity campaign 
for county bond issues, and have 
worked with contractors, highway 
commissioners and others, in endeavor- 
ing to prove the necessity for earlier 
delivery of materials on account of the 
uncertainty of the transportation situa- 
tion. As proof that we have met with 
some success in our efforts in this di- 
rection is the fact that for the four 
months previous to May 1, this year, 
our members, collectively, showed an 
increase in shipments for this partic- 
ular period over any previous year. 
Formerly, producers’ operations gen- 
erally covered a period of approxi- 
mately six months, meaning that the 
members must make enough money in 
six months to tide them over the entire 
year. We believe now that we have in- 
creased this distribution to at least 
eight months.” 


Mr. Hubbard also reported the asso- 
ciation has been instrumental in get- 
ting larger sizes of stone and gravel 
into the state specifications without 
any detriment whatever to the quality 
of the roads built. He also suggested 
the employment, by the association, 
of an expert to compile statistics, visit 
plants, and advise the members re- 
garding their production and distribu- 
tion problems, similar to the policy 
followed by the Indiana Sand and 
Gravel Association in the employment 
of Mr. Yeomans. 


“Mr. Hubbard pointed out that the 
state of Wisconsin is years behind in 
its road building program, and that 
this fact, together with the increasing 
number of concrete products plants in 
the state, the municipal work to be 
undertaken this year, and other mis- 
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SONG OF THE AGGREGATE MAN 


By E. G. BROWN 


The sand men and stone men are jolly men, they say, 

They work in working season when they'd rather be at play; 
They like to go a-fishing, and they do it too, in state, 

For they say there’s more’ in fishing than there is in "cutting bait. 


They’re fishing all the winter for a chance to sell their. wares; 
They go fishing in the summer as a way to drown their cares; 
For when the aggregation—and here’s the thing that jars— 
Have sold their ‘stone and gravel they never get the cars. 


The coal men with priorities preempt the empty gons, 

And when you ask for empties the railroad man responds: 
“There’s not a car for you, kind sir, at least not one today, 

We need them all for useful things that have the right of way.” 


There’s coal and autos, scrap iron too is on the useful list, * 

But somehow when they made it up they-stone and gravel missed. 
We think we’ve found the remedy, which we'll explain to you: 

Just buy up all the railroads and all the empties too. 





cellaneous construction, ought to 
point the way to larger sales for 1921. 
The association is in a healthy finan- 
cial position with a good balance in 
the treasury. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year: 

President, John D. Ohrt, Davis Bros. 
Stone Co., Lannon, Wis. 

Vice-President, J. K. Jensen, Janes- 
ville Sand & Gravel Co., Janesville. 

Secretary-treasurer, I. M. Clicquen- 
noi, Wisconsin Sand & Gravel Co., Mil- 


. waukee. 


Executive board: A. J. Blair, Lake 
Shore Stone Co., Milwaukee; BH. C. 
Gillen, Edward E. Gillen Company, 
Milwaukee; R. C. Brown, Union Lime 
Company, Milwaukee; Louis Laun, 
Elkhart Sand & Gravel Co., Elkhart 
Lake. 

The association enjoyed a very de- 
lightful dinner in the evening at the 
Hotel Wisconsin, with O. C. Hubbard 
as toastmaster. 

E. G. Brown, Milwaukee representa- 
tive of the Janesville Sand and Gravel 
Company, poet of the association, 
opened the program with a poetical 
roll-call of the members. 

J. J. Sloan of the Wisconsin Granite 
Company was the first speaker; in fact 
he was the first two speakers. The 
subject assigned to him was “Co- 


operation Through Organized Effort” 
but he took the usual liberty of a 
banquet speaker, and digressed a long 
way from his printed topic. Mr. Sloan 
has made a careful study of geology, 
and gave an interesting description of 
the various geological formations from 
which aggregate materials are derived, 
and he characterized producers as 
trustees of the things which had been 
handed down to us by nature. 

After Mr. Sloan gave this part of his 
talk, covering the general geological 
field, he sat down, but ‘was reminded 
by someone that he had not said any- 
thing with special reference to the 
state ‘of ‘Wisconsin. With this sugges- 
tion, he-again took the floor, and went 
into considerable detail regarding the 
various deposits of: the state, showing 
that nature has been unusually gener- 
ous to Wisconsin in its mineral de- 
posits, as materials ‘of all ten degrees 
of ‘hardness, from tale at 1, to dia- 
monds at ‘10, have been found within 
the boarders of the state. 

This talk .reminded Miss E. Roth, 
manager. ci the Sheboygan Lime 
Works, of a poem which she had once 
memorized, . entitled “The Pétrified 


‘Fern,” and she recited. this, to: the 


great delight of :those ‘present: . 
A‘ number “Of “talérited “professionals 
also had places on the program. 
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Elevating, Conveying 


and 


Power Transmitting. 


MACHINERY 


: Gravel, Sand and Stone Plants 


SCREW AND BELT CONVEY- 
ORS. -@ 


BUCKET ELEVATORS, with 
buckets on chain or belt, fur- . 


nished with or without steel 
casings. 


BUCKETS—standard types in 
steel or malleable iron, steel 
buckets of special design made to 
your specifications. 


GEARS—MACHINE MOLDED |: 
or with CUT TEETH. 


CHILLED RIM SPROCKETS. 


CHAIN—standard malleable de- 
tachable, Ley bushel, steel or 
malleable roller. | 
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SHAFTING, PULLEYS, BEAR- 
INGS, FRICTION CLUTCHES. 





Send for Catalogue No. 38 
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me H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.. 


oF CHICAGO 
Western Ave., 17th and 18th Sts. 
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Healthy Market Outlook 





Report from Eastern Territory Is 
Encouraging in Tone 





By Our Eastern Correspondent 
HERE is an encouraging tone to 
Te sand, gravel and crushed stone 
markets at New York, for despite 
the fact that trade continues slow at 
the present time, the outlook has a 
healthy aspect and prices are holding 
firm. The holiday season is never to 
be considered as a very.important one 
in the trade, and there is always a 
natural sag in demand at this period 
of the year. With construction opera- 
tions at low ebb, this year has cer- 
tainly brought no exception to the 
rule, but an emphasis to the actual 
conditions as exist—and they can’t be 
righted too quickly to suit the pro- 
ducer. 2 
The big thought at the moment is 
for what the spring season of 1921 
holds, and no light hopes are being 
expressed for a decided turn in affairs 
by this time. It looms now as the 
bright spot in the situation, for if 
sand, gravel and affiliated products can 
continue. to hold their own through- 
out the winter period in the matter of 
price and market stability, there is no 
question but that large quantities of 
material will be turned at good figures 
when the anticipated buying move- 
ment for immediate requirements 
starts in. Those well informed in the 
trade express the opinion that April 
will bring about a noticeable change in 
sentiment. 
Prices in the New York market hold 
at the same figures as set forth in the 
last issue of Pir anp Quarry, with the 
exception of cement, which has 
dropped from $5.10 to $4.80 a barrel, 
delivered on the job, with $1.00 al- 
lowed for bag rebate. This material 
in cargo lots is being quoted at 
around $3.75 and $3.80, without bags, 








to contractors. Incidentally, a year 
ago, the prevailing figure was just 
$1.00 less, or $2.75 to $2.80. Good 
quality gravel holds at $3.00 per cubic 
yard in carload lets, both for %4-inch 
and 14-inch sizes; dealers are asking 
$4.25 for the material delivered in 
Manhattan and Bronx boroughs. 
Crushed stone is quoted at $1.90 to 
$2.00 a cubic yard, wholesale, in car- 
load lots, 1%4-inch stock; the smaller 
size, %-inch, holds at $2.15 in cargo 
quantities. Good quality sand is being 
priced at $1.50 per cubic yard in 
wholesale lots, while delivered ma- 
terial maintains at $2.75 from the 
dealers. High grade white sand is 
being sold at the different supply yards 
at $5.00 per cubic yard. Common 
lime is quoted at $5.40 for the stand- 
ard 300-pound barrel. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
Madison avenue and Forty-first street, 
New York, is arranging for the opera- 
tion of. new limestone quarries in the 
vicinity of Plymouth Meeting, Pa. Pre-. 
liminary work has been under way for 
some time past at the company’s prop- 
erties here, including the clearing of 
earth surface from the lime face. 
Equipment for operation will be in- 
stalled at an early date. 


The Berkshire Stone Products Com- 
pany, Egremont, Mass., has awarded a 
contract to H. §. Libby, 46 Cornhill 
street, Boston, for the erection of a 
number of new buildings at its local 
quarries. The work will include a 
quantity of new equipment, including 
modern stone crushing plant, new 
crane runway system, and other ap- 
paratus. The project is estimated to 
cost about $100,000. 


The Garnet Grit Company of 
America, Boston, Mass., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 
to operate sand, gravel and crushed 
stone properties in the state. The in- 
corporators are John W. Chisholm, 
Dwight Powers and Frederick H. 
Whittemore, Melrose Highlands. 
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| LINK-BELT 


Sand and Gravel Plants 





3 Narrow Gauge Tracks 






Feeder With 
(Adjusting Gate. 


Typical Link-Belt Sand and Gravel Washing Plant 
Each Link-Belt Sand and Gravel plant-is built to secure the greatest 
commercial advantages for its owners—whether the desired output be 


10 or 300 carloads a day. 


Each plant has its individuality, 
and the details of design make it 
the most efficient for its work, 
from every standpoint—economy 
of operation—high quality of 
material — simplicity — durability, 
ete. ; 


Link-Belt Screens, scrubbers, sand 
separators, excavators, spouts, 


gates, feeders, water pans, belt 
conveyors, bucket elevators, etc., 
are features of Link-Belt plants 
that earn dividends for their users. 
If you contemplate additions to, or 
changes in your present. equipment, 
or a new plant; why not put your 
problem up to our engineers? 


Send for catalog 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago, 329 W. 39th Street 


Philadelphia, Hunting Park Ave. 
and P & R Ry. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Note concrete bin for pit-run material. 


New Minnesota Plant 


This One Has Just Begun Pro- 
ducing at Medford 


recently completed at Medford, 

Minn., by the Medford Washed 
Sand and Gravel Company, and views 
of it, since it was put into operation, 
are shown herewith. : 

This plant is closely associated with 
a concrete products plant, the latter 
taking a considerable amount: of the 
sand and gravel produced. The ma- 
terial for this purpose is taken from 
ground storage, as will be noted in 
one of the illustrations, a belt con- 
veyor carrying material from the stock 
pile to elevated bins inside the prod- 
ucts plant. This stock pile will also 
be used for taking care of the general 
trade, as the business demands, and 
a locomotive crane will be put in later, 
for handling this material to cars or 
trucks. 

The company has i181 acres ot 
gravel land at this point, and so far 
as explored, the grading is such that 
only a small proportion of it has to 
be crushed, although a Universal 
crusher has been installed, and provi- 


A NEW sand and gravel plant was 





sion made for returning the oversized 
material to this machine. 

The excavation is made with a 
Sauerman cableway excavator, carry- 
ing a l-yard bucket. This cableway 
has a span of 600 feet, giving it access 
to an immense deposit of material. 
The cableway is operated by a Thomas 
electric hoist; in fact the entire plant 
is electrically operated, current being 
purchased for this purpose, as well as 
for the operation of the concrete prod- 
ucts factory. 

The plant is now operating on a 
single set of screens of the Gilbert 
type, furnished by the Stevens-Adam- 
son Company of Aurora, IIl., and mak- 
ing four sizes of material. In addition 
to these four sizes of screened and 
washed sand and gravel which fall 
into the main bins, it will be noted 
that there is a circular concrete bin 
outside of these. This is for pit run 
material, the arrangement being such 
that the product, as it comes from the 
pit, can be delivered direct to this 
18x30 foot tank, if there is a demand 
for this class of material. 

Water for washing is secured from 
a nearby stream, and is pumped to 
the plant by means of an American 
Well Works centrifugal pump of 3% 
inch size. 
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‘ial. Plant of Medford Washed Sand and Gravel Co., Medford, Minn. 
Nete ground storage in foreground, with belt conveyor to concrete plant. 
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__TISCO MANG! 











To the Producer 


NOW 
IS THE 
TIME 
TO PREPARE 
FOR HARVEST 











How Prepare? 


BUY TISCO 

MANGANESE. 

STEEL FOR 

WEARING a i 
PARTS FOR an rie 


reversible dipper teeth for a 214-yarSimila 
steam shovel parts of manganese ar§ for a 
dippers. The manganese crusher inclu 


crusher head, concaves or staves, amp for 


MACHINERY _ We Can Tapre 


Get Our Exchange Proposition ma 

Prompt delivery, frequently from stock, can be made of all kinds of weatits fc 
buckets ; lips, fronts, Panama reversible dipper teeth, etc., for steam shogmme 
BALL AND TUBE MILL PARTS—SCREBATE 








ene 


TAYLOR-WHARTON IRONS 














NESE STEEL 


A repair job with TISCO Manganese 
Steel wearing parts is better than a com- 
plete new equipment with other materials. 























For Crushing Granite 
and Trap Rock 
PARTS WITH 
TOUGHNESS, 
STRENGTH AND 
RESISTANCE TO 
WEAR ARE 
REQUIRED. 
TISCO MAN- 
GANESE WILL 
REDUCE 
BREAKDOWNS 


wn a si@ dipper front equipped with Panama AND 
214-yar@ Similar fronts and teeth with other 
nese art@ for any and all makes and types of 


IOs SHUTDOWNS 

n Tare of You 

sition @ma Reversible Dipper Teeth TO A MINIMUM 
f weaits for crushing machinery, screens, conveyor chain, sprockets and 


m shogmmers for pulverizers of any standard make. 
-SCREBATES—GEARS—RACKS AND PINIONS 
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Unloading stone with Godfrey Conveyor 


New Record in Unloading 


Stone 


Fred P. Biederwolf, a retail coal 
dealer of Monticello, Ind., has been 
using a Godfrey conveyor for over two 
years, with wonderful success. 


Recently he contracted to unload 
some crushed stone, from the cars 
into hoppers, for J. H. Day & Son, who 
had the contract for building a mile 
and a half of stone road, near Monti- 
cello. Mr. Biederwolf says: “The 
hauling capacity of the trucks was 
only two cars a day, but the Godfrey 
could easily have unloaded five cars a 
day, with only one man.” 

All told, there were fifty-two cars, 
totaling 2,857 tons, which the Godfrey 
unloaded and stored in the hoppers at 
a cost of $260.91, and Mr. Biederwolf 
made a net profit of $500 on the deal. 

In cleaning up after the job there 
were less than two wheelbarrow loads 
of stone scattered around. Mr. Bieder- 
wolf swears by the Godfrey, and hopes 
that on his next job the trucks will 
be able to keep his conveyor busy. 





Sand and Gravel Man Dead 


It is with regret that many will 
learn of the death of Col. Amos Rood 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 14th 
of December. 

Col. Rood, who was 82 years old, 
was a Civil War veteran, and one of 
those survivors of the Chicago fire 
who aided materially in the rebuild- 
ing of the city. 

The Chicago Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany, which he founded, secured the 
first contract for the filling in of land 
which is now Chicago’s Gold Coast. 


Col. Rood came to Chicago in 1871, 
and in company with A. B. Pullman 
and other pioneer business men, or- 
ganized the “Relief and Aid Society,” 
which did so much to relieve the suffer- 
ing and want following the great fire. 





The work of surveying and making 
plans and specifications for the new 
plant of the $6,000,000 Signal Moun- 
tain Portland Cement Company, near 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are being com- 
pleted at the present time. 
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Are Your Boiler Tubes 


Clean? 


N operating boilers, especially those 
| under high pressure, it is essential 

that the tubes shall be clean. 
With dirty or scaly boiler tubes, the 
efficiency of the boiler is greatly re- 
duced. Soot in tubes prevents the 
proper draft; but this and other light 
substances can easily be blown out. 
But with scale the efficiency of the 
boiler is reduced from day to day and 
blowers and scrapers have little, if 
any, effect upon it. 

One authority says: “Boiler scale is 
something that cannot be trifled with; 
the results produced by it cannot be 
changed by theory or argument; it is 
not an imaginary condition; the re- 
sults are not only real, but tangible in 
every sense of the word. Further- 
more, procrastination is not only 
likely to prove very expensive, but 
deadly, and more than one poor fel- 
low has given his life as the price of 
attempting to put off giving proper 
attention to the removal of boiler 
scale until a more convenient time.” 

“My feed water is pure,’ does not 
mean that scale cannot accumulate, 
for water may be exceptionally pure 
for drinking purposes yet, being a 
universal solvent, hold in solution 
many kinds of minerals, until the 
water is turned to steam by heat, 
when the minerals are turned to a 
hard, flinty substance and deposited 
in or on the boiler tubes. This de- 
posit is the residue of rocks, and as 
it accumulates it assumes the texture 
of rock, being a poor heat conductor. 

It has been stated that such a scale 
one-tenth of an inch thick and a piece 
of boiler plated ten inches thick offer 
exactly the same resistance to heat. 
In other words, scale offers one hun- 
dred times the resistance to heat that 
steel does. Is it any wonder that 
scaly boilers waste coal? Is it any 


wonder that scaly boilers make dan- 
serous the operations? 






One engineer writes: “We removed 
scales from the tubes where we sup- 
posed there was none, in all about 
100 pounds from three boilers.” 


These facts make us ask: “Are your 
boiler tubes clean?” For if they are 
not you are wasting from 10 to 50 per 
cent of your fuel. How are you to 
prevent scale from forming? There 
can be little if any preventage of the 
formation of scale. Chemicals have 
been used extensively in boilers, and 
although some chemicals may change 
the composition of the organic or 
mineral matter, and may delay the 
deposit for some time, yet the min- 
erals are still there and will ultimately 
be deposited. The results are never 
commensurate with the cost, and un- 
less one knows the chemical ingre- 
dients being used, much more harm 
than good may be done to the boilers 
by softening the water. Generally 
speaking, boiler compounds should be 
avoided. 


Blowers, scrapers and sweepers, as 
already stated, have not the power to 
remove the scale. There is only one 
known successful method and that is 
a mechanical cleaner that will first 
knock loose the scale so it can be re- 
moved. Such mechanical devices 
must give a rapid and constant blow 
on all sides of the tube. If only one 
side is hit or if first one side and 
then the other are hit, cleaning half 
the area without being tapped, the 
tubes will soon become flattened and 
so misshapen as to leak. 

Thus the best and most efficient 
type of tube cleaners should be one 
that vibrates rapidly, that does its 
work continually, with the proper 
recoil and provision made for absorb- 
ing the shock. This kind of a ma- 
chine operates on the principle of a 
steam engine, can be operated either 
by compressed air or steam. The 
vibrator operates at speeds varying 
from 8,500 to 10,000 times per minute, 
thus by its rapid motion communicat- 
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This is the Ideal Forre Pumping Outfit 
for long distance pumping. Furnished in 
2% to 10 H. P. sizes; capacities from 
800 to 7,200 gallons per hour. 


How Do You 
Figure Costs? 


In estimating costs on labor saving 
equipment the first price is only a 
minor consideration. ? 
The factor that counts— the item 
that means either profit or loss on 
our ledger—is service rendered. 
el who know Ideal Engines 
through actual experience never 
uibble about price. They can tell 
ye the ‘profit column in_ their 
ledger just how much Ideal Power 
has meant to them in increased div- 
idends. They know that it takes 
exactly the kind of service that 
Ideal Engines deliver to make 
money for them. 
Complete lines of 
Hoists, ie sag Excavating 
Outfits, etc. 


‘] 
The complete line of Ideal Equip- 
ment includes practically every kind ~ 
and type of labor-saving equipment 
that the contractor needs. 
Hoists of various types and capac- 
ities, suction pumps, high pressure 
pumps, triplex pumps, air comres- 
sors, etc., are supplied as unit plants 
with Ideal Power. ne 
Write and tell us your requirements 
and we will gladly send literature 
and quote prices. 


Ideal Engine Company 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
660 E. Kalamazoo St. 
Lansing, Michigan 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago 
Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha 
Atlanta 
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IDEAL POWER 
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ing a series of vibrations to the tubes, 
These being steel and elastic, vibrate 
in unison, while the scale being non- 
elastic, does not vibrate, hence it 
must give up its grip upon the steel 
and breaks off in small pieces. A 
gage upon the feed line to the vibrator 
tells the power being used, while a 
lubricator provides for its, easy opera- 
tion. -Every pit and quarry operator 
during the wifiter season should see 
that his boilers, if he uses any, are 
free from scale before starting work 
in the spring. 





Sparks Cause Explosions 





Bureau of Mines Gives Instances | 


and Precautionary Rules 





a quarry that resulted in the 

death of nine men and the in- 
jury of several others, was directly 
traceable to a spark from a steam- 
shovel working under the face directly 
in front of the hole being loaded. 
This accident and similar accidents on 
record in the Bureau of Mines indi- 
cates the necessity for pointing out the 
dangers in quarries of explosives 
being ignited by sparks emitted from 
steam shovels and locomotives, and 
making recommendations for greater 
safety. 

Many premature explosions of which 
the following are examples, have re- 
sulted from sparks, both from steam 
shovels and passing locomotives. 

(A) The premature explosion oc- 
curred during August, 1920, at a lime- 


‘ RECENT premature explosion in 


_ Stone quarry, in a 100-foot drill hole, 


loaded with 1,000 pounds of high-grade 
nitroglycerin and gelatin dynamites. 
This hole had been loaded with 500 
pounds of 75 per cent strength gelatine 
dynamite, 300 pounds of 60 per cent 
straight nitroglycerin dynamite, and 
200 pounds of 50 per cent straight 
nitroglycerin. dynamite; but no stem- 
ming had been placed in the hole. 
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The powderman loading the hole saw 
the spark enter the hole and was able 
to run a short distance before the ex- 
plosion took place, thus escaping seri- 
ous injury. The explosion of this first 
hole was transmitted to a nearby hole 
similarly charged. The fall of rock 
from these two holes buried the steam 
shovel and some of the gang of men 
working around it. 

(B) In September, 1909, in the 
Canal Zone, a steam shovel uncovered 
a misfired charge of dynamite. While 
the dynamite was being picked up the 
steam shovel continued working near- 
by. A spark from the shovel set fire 
to some loose dynamite spilled on the 
ground from the broken cartridges. 
This fire was transmitted to a hole 
which was being loaded close by and 
caused a premature explosion. One 
man was injured. 


(C) In September, 1912, in the 
Canal Zone, a spark from a passing 
locomotive set fire to a piece of paper 
near dynamite that was being loaded 
into a hole. The paper set fire to the 
loose dynamite cartridges, which in 
turn caused the detonation, without 
prior burning, of unopened boxes of 
explosives near by. None were in- 
jured. 


(D) In August, 1907, in the Canal 
Zone, a hot cinder from a passing loco- 
motive fell into a lot of prepared 
primers, setting fire to the dynamite; 


} an explosion immediately followed. 


None were injured. 


(E) In September, 1912, in the 
Canal Zone, a spark from a passing 
locomotive set fire to the explosive in 
a drill hole, causing a premature ex- 
plosion, injuring several .men. 

(F) In January, 1907, in the Canal 
Zone, a spark from a passing locomo- 
tive fell into an open black-powder 
can, igniting the powder. The other 
cans near by were in turn ignited, in- 
juring several men. 








From the above mentioned accidents, 
certain very important recommenda- 
tions for safety can be made, and these 
should be carefully observed. 


‘(1) The general principle should al- 
ways be followed that workmen should 
never be allowed at the base of a 
quarry face within the zone of pos- 
sible danger from falling rock after 
the work of loading the holes has be 
gun, and the presence of workmen in 
the area between the line of holes and 
the face should be avoided. 

(2) Before loading is begun, the 
steam shovel and locomotives should 
be withdrawn from the face of the 
quarry to such a distance that under 
no circumstances could sparks from 
them be carried to the explosive in the 
holes or on the ground above or 
around it, or if such equipment is not 
removed it should not be operated. 


(3) If there is any unavoidable dan- 
ger from sparks or cinders a canopy 
should be provided which will protect 
the explosive from flying sparks. A 
covered hopper may be used for black 
blasting powder. 


(4) Where an unexploded charge is 
uncovered by the steam shovel, opera- 
tions should cease until all of the ex- 
plosive has been recovered and re- 
moved to a safe distance. 


(5) Every piece of paper or other 
inflammable material should be re- 
moved from the vicinity where explo- 
sives are placed during loading opera- 
tions. 


(6) Primers should be kept.in a 
portable metal box with a hinged 
cover and should not be stored close to 
the explosive, especially while the 
holes are being loaded. 


(7) Unopened boxes of explosive 
should not be stored close to the ‘hole 
being loaded, but should be opened at 
a distance from it and brought up as 
needed.—U. S. Bureau of Mines, Re- 
ports of Investigations. 
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For handling sand, 
gravel, and other solids 
in suspension at a mini- 
mum cost, use 


Erie Sand-Gravel 
Dredging Pumps 

Small sizes as well 
as largest ones are 
. designed to give maxi- 
mum output and great- 


est wear for a given 
weight. 





Tell us your conditions, giving total vertical lift with length of 
pipe line, and ask for Bulletin P-33 


ERIE PUMP anp ENGINE WORKS 


Formerly of ERIE, PA. MEDINA, N. Y 





















OPERATE WITH 


Simple 
LESS POWER Durable 
Curtis Air Compressors “res Efficient 


quire less power to operate, 
because of correct design, good 
materials used, conscientious 
construction, and the embodi- 
ment of our long experience in 
manufacturing machinery of 
_ this character. 


CURTIS PHEUMATIC MACHINERY OO. 
1628 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Me. : 5831-K Hudson Terminal, New York Clty. 
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Hydraulic Stripping of 
Gravel Banks 
READER makes inquiry as to 
A hydraulic stripping of gravel 
banks. If conditions are favor- 
able for this method, it can be done 
very cheaply. ; 

First of all there must be a fair 
depth of overburden and enough 
stripping to justify the expenditure 
for the necessary plant. 

There must also be an ample supply 
of water, not only to wash away the 
earth but carry the debris away to the 
dump. A large duplex or centrifugal 
pump must be installed, of such size 
and of ample power to throw about a 
thousand gallons of water per hour 
and insure a pressure of from 125 to 
200 pounds at the monitor or giant. 
The pipe line. should be large in 
diameter to reduce the friction, and 
without sharp elbows or bends, using 
instead long curves or sweeps. The 
pipe should not be reduced until it 
reaches the giant, which should be 
set upon a tripod and be easily moved 
and controlled. 

The dirt should be washed into a 
trough or series of troughs, and thus 
carried off to the dump. At the dump, 
brush must be piled along the sides 
and weighted down with rock or large 
gravel or logs so as to catch and hold 
the dirt and allow the water to run off. 
Provision must be made to carry the 
water to some stream or pool. 

It is always difficult to give even an 
approximate idea of the cost of any 
work without exact data as to many 
details and without knowing the lift 
of the water and many other impor- 
tant features. But the writer recently 
made up an estimate of the cost of 
hydraulic sluicing of earth for a client, 
and in lieu of better figures gives this 
estimate of cost. 

The estimate was based upon using 
& pump on a 100-foot lift throwing 
1,000 gallons of water per minute. 
With a centrifugal pump this would 





mean a speed of 763 revolutions per 
minute with a straight pipe not over 
100 feet long. With coal at $12.00 a 
ton, common labor at $5.00 per day 
of 10 hours, and obtaining stone and 
brush on the property, without any 
cost except labor and hauling, with 
teams at $10.00 per 10-hour day, the 
other costs being $7.00 per day for 
pumpman, $6.00 per day for fireman, 
and rough cull lumber per thousans 
feet $30.00, the cost of sluicing a cubic 
yard is as follows: 


Pumping per day— 





Pumpman ...... SUS aide tema bie ss $ 7.00 
MARU 6 oie as hciee s 6s 04k wh o's 6.00 
CR, AUR Rs 5s ba ens do oe . 15.00. 

MRL Oe. Viewricse ban ssmawewee $28.00 


With 1,000 cubic yards sluiced in a 
day this gives us a cost of 28 mills 
per cubic yard. This gives a cost per 
cubic yard for each item: 





WN ows ak Sica vs oocee $0,028 
AO WORK 0.56 cicclascidescccccces @alae 
PEMROOTOIE 3. os c'nivvs ecco eee 0.020 
Work on dump ..... Scie ceeee 0.060 

NS hoa sk ac ns 2 acen cau se 
WURME BE AOU iS a. o sinc has amb .. 0.012 
General expense 5%.......... .. 0.006 

Total cost per yard....... «+. $0,186 


The total cost per day would be as 
follows: ‘, 
ite ree eee haee .+$ 28.00 





Pumping 

PING MORI « 6.cc cade ce ous eves 20.00 
Transporting ....... Be .. 20.00 
SOU 0 5 0 8 aise vnc 0's'0's aoe 60.00 
Ly | | eae bp ee.cce ses eae 
General expense ........ee.ee08 5.00 
SES ok ots weg al cisinlee ue cos wae $135.00 


This covers the cost of laying and 
changing pipe, the ~ building and 
changing of troughs, the work of 
placing brush and stone’in the dump, 
and other incidentals. The pumping 
may not be done continuously, and 
all of $135 may not be spent in a day, 
but the estimate is. approximately cor- 
rect and should be in excess of the 
actual cost. ; 

It is estimated that the volume of 
water is three times that of the earth 
removed. 
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LIDGERWOOD HOIST 


Steam — Electric — Gasolene 








Tell us what 

you wish iq” 

the hoist line] 
We build types 7 
to meet every | 
need in hoist. } 
ing service.) 
Send for Cata- | 
logs. : 


Our Engineers © 
will consult | 
with you at | 
any time. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York 
Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Seattle Los Angeles London, Eng. 


Grind it with»-AVAMITE>| 


HWUNNEQDUUUNEENUULLOEONUUORENOUUONENOUUANEEEUUQNOEUUOOAUENUGLONENOULOQUEROUUEEON}UUUOUURUGUOQENOUUOONEOUOOOGEEUOOONEROUOOOEOOUUOOGRE OOOO UOANGROUOANEEUOOANAUOOGOOUOUEOREOUASOEOUOEOOOUOUNG OEE } 














Quarry, sand and cement mill 
operators are learning more every } 
day of the possibilities of Adamite. | 


Used in wearing parts such as sand | 
mill rolls, Kent mill tires, crusher ff 
faces, liner plates and pan bottoms 
Adamite is giving many times the 
service of any other heavy duty 
alloy. i 
Adamite is noted for its extreme ff 
hardness and toughness and its in- ff 


tense resistance to wear and jj 
abrasion. 


NTT C OCLC CCU CUNO INCC OU TOUPUCOOO UCU CC CCU UU ULC PO 


PITTSBURGH IRON & STEEL FOUNDRIES CO.’ 


Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. Foundries: Midland, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Licensees. 




















